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IMPORTANCE OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


THE most important changes, affecting the condition of Christian 
nations, have very often had their origin in some question of 
church government. When the Roman empire was drowned in 
the flood of a barbarian conquest, the acknowledged authority of 
the church, in reference to ecclesiastical persons and interests, 
became the ark, in which were preserved the elements of a new 
civilization. And the privilege soon allowed to the church, of 
shielding its immediate dependants from the sword of conquerors 
and secular rulers, expanded itself, by a very natural process, 
into the right to control, and in case of offence given, to punish 
them by a purely ecclesiastical process. And the spiritual sword, 
thus firmly grasped, grew longer and stronger, until the disputed 
territory, lying between the recognized provinces of ecclesiastical 
and of civil government, constituted for ages the battle-field of 
the Christian world. Shall the emperor’s sceptre, sustained by 
an hundred thousand spears in the tented field, or the pope’s 
naked goose-quill in a silent chamber of the Vatican, move most 
powerfully the heart of nations, and the tide of human affairs ? 
This was the grand point of controversy for centuries. And as 
the one side or the other gained a temporary advantage, we find 
emperors deposing and imprisoning popes, or humbly kissing their 
feet and doing penance at their bidding. Thus, controversies 
about church government, and consequent commotions and 
revolutions, did by Italy, as the Jews would have done by Paul, 
pulled it in pieces, and left its mouldering limbs to send forth 
in every direction their pestilential vapors. 
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A question of church government occasioned that great moral 
and political movement, which we term the reformation. It 
was never Luther’s intention to produce a division in the church, 
until the attempt to exercise upon him a despotic ecclesiastical 
authority constrained him, and the half of Europe with him, to | 
make their declaration of independence. If he had been suffered 
to preach the doctrines of salvation in peace, so far as appears 
from his early history, he would have lived and died contentedly 
in the church where he was born. 

The English revolution, and the consequent infusion of the 
elements of civil and ecclesiastical freedom into the English 
constitution, beyond all dispute, had their origin in a question of 
church government. Harry Vane’s voice, and Milton’s pen, and 
Cromwell's sword, all wrought together, shaking that stubborn old 
island, as if they would sink it in the surrounding ocean; and all 
to one chief end, that they might shake down its hierarchical 
thrones, and restore a simpler form of church government. 

hat a question of church government gave existence to New 
England, and to all that is peculiar and noble in the American 
character and institutions, is well understood by friend and foe. 

Whoever will study the grand points in history, of those crises 
which give direction to the character, institutions, and destiny of 
nations, will, we are confident, be settled in the full conviction 
that the most important changes in the condition of Christian 
nations have had an intimate connection with questions of church 
government. And such a conclusion ought not to occasion any 
surprise. Church government, relying on the sanctions with 
which it has commonly been supposed by mankind to be clothed, 
takes hold of the minds of men with a stronger grasp than civil 
government can do. The magistrate holds before your eyes, the 
keys of the Bastile or of Newgate. But the bishop holds up in 
full view the keys of heaven and of hell. The king says: ‘* Obey 
my commands, or I will kill your body.”” The pope with a louder 
voice, says: “* Obey my commands, or I will kill both your body 
and your soul.” Is it strange, that such a mighty engine for 
controlling mankind should be eagerly seized by the ambitious 
and the crafty, and moulded into the form which would most 
effectually accomplish their ends; and that church government 
should from age to age, be sometimes the servant, and sometimes 
the master, of civil government ? 
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Again: when church government is believed by its subjects to 
be exercised in an unauthorized and unrighteous manner, the 
resistance it meets will be formidable and determined to the utmost 
degree, because that resistance is impelled by conscience and an 
awful sense of responsibility to God; and therefore, it will not, 
and cannot, yield to the ordinary motives which quell men into 
submission. Its judges, armed with pains and penalties, in the 
consistory, the star-chamber, the inquisition, are met by it as the 
old Puritan met his judges, when they were about subjecting him 
to mutilation and torture, saying, ‘‘ Go on, I fear not you; I fear 
the wrath of God.” If the question is, whether you shall resist 
authority, or pay ship-money, you may, like Hampden, struggle 
manfully for a while, but there is no absolute impossibility of your 
finally yielding in the contest. But when the question is, whether 
you shall resist authority or be false to the voice of conscience, 
and forfeit the favor of God, you must resist like Cromwell, 
although crozier and throne, curses, tortures and death hem you 
in onevery side. Hence, there is no element of revolution among 
nations, so vehement, so unyielding, so indestructible, as the 
religious element. 

And thus reason sanctions the statements which facts verify, 
that many, at least, of the most important changes affecting the 
condition of Christian nations, have had their origin in questions 
of church government. Therefore, every man, who wishes 
correctly to understand the onward progress of society, is directly 
interested in the inquiry, by what authority church government 
is exercised, and to how great aa extent, in regulating the 
conduct of men, it may be legitimately applied. 

But a Christian man will readily find additional reasons, for the 
earnest investigation of this matter, — reasons weighing upon his 
mind just in proportion to his desire to have in himself a 
conscience void of offence towards God, and to his regard for the 
prosperity of the kingdom of heaven upon earth. For we have 
the audacity to make here another assertion, in opposition to the 
general impression of Christian men, but which we believe will be 
assented to after a little consideration. It is, that errors in church 
government have been, at least, as great a cause of the corruption 
of the Christian church, as errors in dogmatic theology. It need 
not be denied, that good doctrinal instruction will lead men to 
heaven under any form of church government. But doctrinal! 
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instruction will not lead men to heaven, if such government places 
itself between that doctrine and the souls of men, and forbids its 
entrance there. And this is precisely what it has done, age by 
age. It is hardly extravagant to say, that God’s own saving 
truth has been hidden from the minds of men by the direct 
operation of an usurping church government, more than by any 
other cause whatever. What but the lust of power, has drawn 
such hosts of wicked men of commanding intellect into the 
ministry of the church, to corrupt its doctrines, and rob it of its 
purity. Aspiring men will pursue the path which offers a prize 
to their ambition. And when a bishopric offers higher dominion 
to an ungodly man than a principality, is it strange that he should 
reach forth his sacrilegious hand and grasp it? Small men may 
sometimes enter the ministry for a scanty piece of bread. But 
unsound men of talent, the most dangerous of all men, will be 
found in the ministry of a church, very much in proportion as its 
form of government tempts their ambition, by the hope of high 
emoluments, and great ecclesiastical power. And these are they 
who bring in strange doctrines, and shut up the kingdom of heaven 
against men, neither going in themselves, nor suffering them, that 
are entering, to go in. But this is not all. Such forms of 
government become the most effectual engines, not only of 
promulgating errors, but of resisting and putting to silence those 
who would preach the truth. The preaching of Christ crucified 
is not less offensive to ungodly men in the church, than to those 
out of it. A surplice or a mitre may cover as deadly hatred of 
the truth, as is displayed by the satire of the infidel, or the 
insolence of the Turk. 

And no class of men can feel pressed by stronger motives, to 
resist those truths which constitute the very heart of Christianity, 
than those who occupy the highest places of church authority. 
The truth which makes men free indeed must be changed into a 
lie, that they may hold the salvation of men in their own hands. 
Luther must not preach justification by faith, because it will bring 
salvation to men without the aid of spiritual rulers, and so 
undermine the thrones of bishops, and empty the chests of father 
confessors. A strong form of church government must assign 
high prerogatives to those who are entrusted with its administra- 
tion, and must, therefore, suppress, or at least obscure those 
doctrines, which make every Christian one of Christ’s freemen, 
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and give him direct access to the Father; for he who, through 
grace, can be in immediate communion with God, will not long 
submit to a despotic rule, for the sake of being in communion 
with the bishop, or the priest. In a word, the doctrines of grace. 
which make Christians the children of God, unfit them for being 
the servants of men. Hence,a regard for their own pre-eminence 
as well as hatred of the truth for its own sake, impels those wicked 
men, who are ambitious of church power, to withstand the 
unadulterated doctrinal truths, by receiving which, men are to 
be made wise unto salvation. It was to be expected, then, that 
an usurped ecclesiastical authority, would be, from age to age, the 
grand instrument of suppressing those very truths on which the 
spiritual life, power, and beauty of the church depend. And 
such undeniably has been the fact. The grand business of 
church government, during the greatest part of the time from the 
days of Constantine downward, has been the slaying of the 
witnesses. All the heresies in doctrine ever broached, have done 
far less to keep men in ignorance of the way to heaven, than the 
imposition upon them of a cunningly devised form of church 
government. 

If the true system of ecclesiastical policy had been intelligently 
preserved by the early church, the darkness of popery could never 
have come over the earth. If the true policy were now to be 
received throughout the Christian world, how speedily would the 
sunlight of truth pour itself into every dark kingdom and 
corner of Kurope. The greatest specific obstacle to the spread of 
evangelical religion to-day, is a vicious church government. See 
how it has been making war with the saints in our own times, and 
stamping its heel upon the mouth of God’s living witnesses, not 
in Italy alone, or at Constantinople, but in Scotland, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Sweden. And have we never seen, at least its 
angry, though comparatively impotent, scowl on this side of the 
sea? Have we, then, spoken too boldly in asserting, that God’s 
saving truth has been hidden from the minds of men by the 
direct operation of an usurping church government, more than by 
any other cause whatever? Indeed, we seriously question, 
whether any system of doctrinal error can ever have an extensive 
and long-continued prevalence, except when upheld by a strong 
ecclesiastical authority. There is a vital energy in evangelical 
truth, which gives it power over the minds of those who hold it. 
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and summons them to unwearied efforts in proclaiming it abroad. 
‘¢' The love of Christ constraineth us.”” But where this motive is 
wanting, there will be no steadily-pursued efforts to extend a 
religious sect or system, without the strong stimulus of some 
selfish consideration. The system of radical error which offers no 
reward of power or preéminence to its propagators, will soon be 
left in the hands of sorry advocates. Men of eminent talent will 
not long be willing to do Satan’s work in this department, 
merely for board-wages and a ragged livery. 

The history of anti-evangelical religion in New England accords 
with this view. ‘The sects which have shot off from Puritanism, 
and have devised another gospel, felt for a time, the impulse of 
the moving body, from whence, as splinters, they were thrown. 
But, as that momentum spends itself, they lose their vital force, 
and with a few fitful spasms, are composing themselves gradually 
into a comatose state, preparatory to their final dissolution. It 
requires a strong church government, chaining the truth, and 
offering to the champions of error, a more dazzling reward than 
an humble shepherd’s crook, to give prevalence and perpetuity 
to a graceless and heartless scheme of religion. Will it then be 
deemed extravagant to say, that the universal prevalence of a 
wise and unambitious system of church government, would be a 
very essential safeguard against the future introduction and spread 
of damnable heresies ? 

The design of these remarks is to summon attention to the 
inquiry, Whether the Scriptures give us any conclusive instruction 
respecting the government and discipline of the Christian church ? 
‘The question merits serious consideration. The men who think 
it a proof of enlarged understanding and of Christian liberality 
to know nothing of the comparative worth or authority of the 
different forms of church government, have mistaken the due 
proportion and relative value of those truths, on which, as founda- 
tion stones, the temple of God is built. They would fill the house 
of the Lord with treasures, without considering what shall be done 
for their safe keeping. Our fathers, in the first and best days of 
Puritanism, studied this subject as one of fundamental importance. 
And we greatly err in our expectations, if it does not, ere long, 
become again one of the most prominent subjects of investigation 
aad controversy, which shall claim the attention of the Christian 
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PAST MEANS OF PROMOTING UNITARIANISM. 


ONE of the means by which Unitarianism was formerly promoted 
in New England was a disposition to speak and act according to 
circumstances without much regard to consistency or fact. For 
example ; in certain connections, the differences between the 
Orthodox and Unitarians were represented as very slight, scarcely 
worthy of serious animadversion. But in other connections, these 
differences were magnified. The Orthodox belief was represented 
as odious and dreadful; as even worse, in some of its aspects, 
than downright infidelity. This inconsistency not unfrequently 
appeared in the writings of the same individual, and even in the 
same work. A few examples will make the matter clear. 

In the year 1815, a pamphlet was published by a noted 
‘¢ Layman” of Boston, entitled, ‘‘Are you a Christian, or a 
Calvinist ?”? implying that a Calvinist is no Christian. In this 
work the views of the Calvinist were represented as “ most false 
and pernicious,” as ‘‘ hurtful to general morality, opposed to the 
true character of God, tending to produce intolerable spiritual 
pride and bigotry in one class— often the least worthy, and 
causeless anxiety and tormenting oppression in another.” P. 57. 
But within three pages the ‘‘ Layman”’ speaks of Unitarians as 
the *‘ natural allies’ of these Calvinists,—‘‘ allies who have no 
other end in view, than union and harmony in the Christian 
church.” P. 60. 

Unitarians have said, that they regarded “ the system of the 
Orthodox as being, in its essential principles and tendency, 
opposite to the true spirit of the gospel;’’ and that, ‘if the 
influence of its peculiar doctrines should be fully imbibed, and 
permitted to operate uncontrolled, 7 would turn the fruits of the 
gospel into wormwood.” * They have said, that ‘* transubstan- 
tiation was a less monstrous doctrine than the five points of 
Calvinism ;”’ and that the Orthodox make “ representations of 
God, which every generous and honorable man in the community 
would shudder to have applied to himself.” 7 But anon they 
tell us, that the two parties “‘ may really agree in all that is of 
essential importance to religion and salvation,” and that the 





* Hurlbut’s Presumptive Arguments, P. 6. 
+ See Chris. Exam. Vol. iii. P. 76, and Unitarian’s Answer, P. 8. 
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difference between them ‘‘ seems a question of arithmetic, rather 
than of true theology.” ‘* If we differ in one particular, we unite 
na hundred. If our speculative metaphysics are at war, our 
practical morality, our evangelical spirit, may meet together and 
embrace each other. In all the great topics of Christian exhorta- 
tion, we are altke.’’* 

The Unitarian Advocate, speaking of the controversy as it 
existed some twenty years ago, said, and said truly: ‘* This is a 
great controversy. It is not about the minor forms and features 
of religion. It is not about a church government or ritual. Itis, 
in fact, about the very nature of morality and piety. The great 
questions at issue are these: What is the true character, the 
moral perfection, of God? What is the system of religious 
sentiments that truly illustrates his character and perfection? 
What is it to be a good man and a Christian? What constitutes 
the true preparation of a moral being for happiness and God’s 
favor, here and hereafter ?’’ But this same Unitarian Advocate, 
when apologming for the concealment formerly practised, could 
say: ‘¢ Unitarians generally did not think those points of doctrine 
on which different opinions were entertained among Christians the 
essential principles of religion, those which men ought to be 
instructed in for the sake of their salvation. They believed that 
a Trinitarian held all the vital truths, notwithstanding his 
errors.”’ F 

The inconsistency here pointed out discovers itself often in the 
writings of Dr. Channing. In his controversy with Dr. Worces- 
ter, he represents Trinitarians as holding *‘ some of the grossest 
errors.” He considers Calvinism, he says, ‘‘as one of the most 
injurious errors that ever darkened the Christian world.’’ He 
speaks of it as a ‘ heart-chilling doctrine,” “‘a dreadful corrup- 
tion of true Christianity.” = ‘ Did I believe,’ says he, ‘ what 
‘Trinitarianism teaches, that not the least transgression could be 
remitted without an infinite expiation, I should feel myself living 
under a legislation unspeakably dreadful; under laws written 
like Draco’s in blood.”? Unitarians “look with horror and grief 





* See Gilman’s Sermon, Pp. 18, 20. 

t See Vol. i. P. 190. Vol. ii. Pp. 229, 230. 

t Letter to Thatcher, P. 14. Remarks on Worcester’s first Letter, P. 34. 
On second Do., P. 25. 
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on the views of God’s government, which are materially united 
with Trinitarianism.”’ 

Compare now these representations with others by the same 
distinguished writer. ‘‘ The differences between Trinitarians and 
Unitarians are very often verbal.” ‘ Ought distinctions so subtle 
and perplexing to separate those who love the same Divine 
character, and respect the same Divine will?” ‘I have stated 
once and again, that the differences between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians lie more 7m sounds, than ideas; that a barbarous 
phraseology is the chief wall of partition between these classes of 
Christians ; and that, would Trinitarians tell us what they mean, 
their system would generally be found little else than a mystical 
form of the Unitarian doctrine. These two classes of Christians 
appear to me to concur in receiving the most interesting and 
practical truths of the gospel. Both believe in one God of infinite 
perfection. Both believe in the great doctrine, that eternal life 
is the free gift of God through Jesus Christ. Both learn from 
the lips and life of Jesus the same great principles of duty, the 
same exalted views of human perfection, and the same path to 
immortality. I could easily extend these points of agreement.” 
‘¢ Trinitarians are apt to think themselves at an immeasurable 
distance from Unitarians. The reason, I think, is, that they are 
surrounded with a mist of obscure phraseology. Were this mist 
dispersed, I believe they would be surprised at discovering their 
proximity to the quarter of the Unitarians, and would learn that 
they had been wasting their hostility on a band of friends and 
brothers.’’* 

The self-contradictions here noticed run through most of the 
controversial writings of American Unitarians, from twenty to 
thirty yearsago. ‘The differences between them and the Orthodox 
were represented sometimes as very great, and then as very 
small. 

Nor is this the only inconsistency chargeable upon Unitarians. 
How often was it insisted on, years ago, that sincerity of religious 
belief and character is all that can reasonably be required of us. 
‘¢ Tt is of little importance what a man believes, or disbelieves, if 
he is but sincere.” ‘One rule,” says Dr. Thayer, “ shall 


* See Remarks on Worcester’s first Letter, P. 26. On second Do., 
Pp. 22, 23. 
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measure the divisions of the great day. Sincerity will be the test 


- of character.” * But in other connections it is said, and said 


truly, that sincerity is not sufficient. ‘‘ It is to be remembered,” 
says Mr. Richardson, “‘ that the sincerity of one’s faith gives no 
evidence that it is founded in truth, or is safe to be adopted.” + 

Unitarians formerly insisted much on the happy tendency of 
their system, as a convincing argument in favor of its truth. Mr. 
Sparks published a volume entitled, ‘“ An Inquiry into the 
comparative Moral Tendency of Trinitarian and Unitarian doc- 
trines,”’ with a view to show the vast superiority of the latter. 
The Christian Examiner, in reviewing this publication, said : “ The 
point on which the whole argument is made to turn, in this book, 
is that which must, after all, decide the controversy with the bulk 
of mankind ; namely, the comparative moral tendency of the two 
conflicting systems.” Vol. 1. P. 228. This,it will be recollected 
was the subject of Dr. Channing’s Dedication Sermon at New 
York: “ The fitness of Unitarian Christianity to promote true, 
deep, and living Piety.”” But when a gentleman of Boston 
renounced Unitarianism, about the same time, on the ground of 
what he supposed its unfavorable tendency and effects, suddenly 
this grand argument was reversed, and the American Unitarian 
Association issued a tract, numbered ninety-seven, to show, that 
the happy influences and effects of a doctrine, in promoting 
seriousness, deep feeling, prayer, a strict observance of the 
Sabbath, and zeal and effort in the cause of religion were ‘no 
test,’ “no sure evidence ofits truth.”” The clergyman who 
replied to ‘ the letter of a gentleman of Boston,” says, that ‘ to 
decide in regard to the truth or excellence of religious tenets”’ 
from ‘‘ their beneficial effects,’ “is a very mistaken ground of 
judging.” Again he says: “ This argument for a system from 
the character of those who hold it, is founded altogether ina 
mistake, and is of no weight at all.” Pp. 15, 19. 

Unitarians long ago insisted that the Orthodox system was 
decaying and falling to pieces; that it had literally “‘ waxed old, 
and was ready to vanish away.” In 1806, it was “ a frail and 
erumbling fabric.” {| Twenty years elapsed, and it was fast 
‘‘ wearing out.” The human errors in which it originated “ had 


* Dedication Sermon, P. 25. + Sermon on Conversion, P. 27. 
t Monthly Anthology, Vol. iii. P. 496. 
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died away.” Its “roots were perishing.” Four years later, 
and though not entirely prostrate, it was “crumbling in presage 
of a fiaal overthrow.”’ But from other parts of the same 
publication, (the Christian Examiner,) it might be inferred that 
this wonderful system, so long in dying, was hardly likely to die 
at all. ‘* The whole banded power of the country is orthodox.” 
‘¢ All the institutions for religious education in the country, with 
a single exception, are decidedly, and some of them assumingly, 
popishly orthodox.” A man “cannot travel towards any point 
of the compass, without being surrounded by orthodox believers, 
orthodox manners, and orthodox exclusiveness.” * 

We might proceed, if it were necessary, in tracing out 
inconsistencies like those here mentioned to much greater lengths. 
But we proceed to the question. How were such palpable 
self-coutradictions made to further the progress of Unitarianism ¢ 
One might rather suppose that they would be fatal to its progress, 
and coverits abettors with confusion. But however natural such 
a conclusion may appear on paper, in real life it is not verified. 
Most men will be pleased with what seems plausible at the time, 
especially if it comes from those who possess their confidence ; 
and will hardly trouble themselves to inquire after contradictions, 
for the sake of exposing them. Of this trait in human character, 
Unitarians in former years, seem to have been well aware, and of 
the advantages to be derived from it they availed themselves to 
the full. They seemed to write and act too much according to 
circumstances, and with a view to present effect, without much 
regard to consistency, or to any other principle than that of 
having their own way. When an odium was to be cast upon 
the Orthodox on account of their religious sentiments, then they 
were in the grossest and most pernicious errors; but when a 
prejudice was to be excited against them on account of their 
alleved exclusiveness, the existing differences were little more 
than verbal. When their positiveness was to be reproved, then 
it was presumption for any person to be confident of his own 
opinions ; but when decision and earnestness were inculcated, 
then “we ought to speak of religion as something which we 
ourselves know.’? When the value of Unitarian speculations was 


to be exhibited, truth was of vast importance; but when an 


* Christian Examiner, Vol. iv. P. 66. Vol. viii. P. 8320. Vol. iii. P. 113. 
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indiscriminate fellowship was urged, then it was of little conse- 
quence what a man believed. Now the happy tendency of 
Unitarian doctrines decides every thing in their favor; but anon 
the superior tendency of a religious system, as seen in its declared 
results, is no sure evidence of its truth. 

It is certainly very convenient to be able thus to traverse the 
field of argument, crossing your own track variously, and at 
pleasure, while good-natured friends applaud your course. There 
is, however, one attendant difficulty. What you write and 
publish will remain after you, to be reviewed by other and less 
partial eyes; and the artifices you have practised, and the 
contradictions you have perpetrated, may, at some time, be 
detected and exposed. 

We must speak of another means of promoting Unitarianism 
in Massachusetts in former times, resulting from the use made of 
existing parochial laws, and of the decisions of courts. Massa- 
chusetts was originally divided into towns and parishes, over 
which were settled, with few exceptions, Congregational ministers. 
In process of time, as diversities of opinion and interest increased, 
and full liberty of dissent was granted, in most of the parishes 
there came to be a considerable body of dissenters. Many left 
the old societies from religious considerations, because they 
honestly preferred some other meeting, or some other form of 
worship. But others were induced to leave them from less worthy 
motives ;—— some in anger; some because they were indifferent 
to all religion and were little better than infidels; and more, 
because, in connection with another society, they could discharge 
the demands of the law upon them at a cheaper rate. But from 
whatever cause individuals left the original societies, they were 
always at liberty to return. They had only to give up their 
certificates, as the phrase then was, and they fell back into the old 
society of course. 

When Unitarianism began to prevail, although the clergy in 
general, were first corrupted, and exerted an influence to corrupt 
others, still this was not always the case. In some instances, 
leading individuals among the people became corrupted, while the 
pastor and the church continued stedfast. In cases of this kind, 
the design was not unfrequently formed, and too often carried 
into effect, to dismiss the pastor, seize the property of the church, 
and turn it all to the support of Unitarianism. The mode of 
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procedure by which this was accomplished varied, of course, 
according to circumstances. The following, however, may be 
regarded as a general outline. 

The pastor is at first harassed with a proposition to exchange 
pulpits with avowed Unitarians, or with some other request 
equally painful for him to refuse, and equally impossible for him 
to grant. The effect of this is to produce discussion, excitement, 
and at length dissatisfaction, among a portion of the people. A 
party is thus raised to contend with the minister; and after 
skirmishing for a while, and making due preparation, a meeting is 
called to see what shall be done. If at this meeting it is found 
that a majority is already gained, or can by any means be 
procured, to act against the minister, a tone of authority is 
assumed, and he is given to understand that he must either 
submit, or be discharged. But if it is found, on examination, 
that a majority of voters cannot be obtained, a different system of 
measures is adopted. The malecontents in the society at once 
leave it, settinz up a loud lamentation over its broken and divided 
state, in hope of weakening it to such a degree that the pastor 
cannot be supported. A manceuvre of this kind may not be 
immediately successful, but it is rather likely to effect its object 
in the end; as every secession, by increasing the expense to 
those who remain, holds out a temptation to farther secession, 
and the friends of truth themselves at length grow discouraged, 
and think that possibly another man may be more acceptable. 

But when, from any cause, the pastor is dismissed, the society 
receives at once a vast increase of numbers. Those who had left 
it come back in a body, and with them a host of old dissentients, 
nothingarians, infidels, unprincipled men, who declare that they 
had always been Unitarians without knowing it. Every thing, in 
town and out, that can be brought to act in subserviency to the 
cause, is now rallied, and a desperate effort is made to secure a 
majority in favor of the new doctrine. 

The friends of order refuse to compete with measures such as 
are sometimes resorted to, and the desired majority is at length 
gained. A Unitarian committee to supply the pulpit is appointed ; 
a candidate to their liking is employed; and a determination is 
manifested to effect his settlement. Meanwhile the church 
remonstrates, and asserts her immemorial rights and usages in 
regard to the choice of her pastor, in vain. She is given to 
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understand that she has neither rights, nor existence separate from 
the parish; and that, if she will not act in subserviency to the 
views of the majority, she shall not act at all. 

Thus trampled on and despised, the resolution is formed to 
secede from a connection where she can have no privileges, and 
from which she can expect nothing but abuse and injury. The 
brethren meet; they deliberate ; and having sought direction 
from on high, they solemnly vote, as an ecclesiastical body, to 
withdraw from the parish, and establish the worship and ordinan- 
ces of the gospel in connection with those who agree with them 
in opinion, and will respect their rights. In accordance with 
their vote, (with the exception sometimes of a small minority, 
perhaps not more than two or three,) they do withdraw, and 
institute public worship in another place. The Unitarian ordina- 
tion is now hastened. A venerable council is convened, and by 
prayer and imposition of hands, a young gentleman is settled 
over the First CuurcH and religious society in the place! 

While these things are transacting on the one part, the Church 
and those associated with them, being driven out from their 
sanctuary and altar, commence providing a house of worship, 
where they may serve the God of their fathers in peace. Prov- 
idence smiles upon them in the undertaking ; the building rises ; 
they prepare to enter 1t; and hope that their troubles are now at 
an end. But even in this last hope they are disappointed. A 
suit is commenced against them, by the two or three brethren who 
may have remained with the parish, to take away their property, 
their communion furniture, and even the records of the church! 

Relying on the manifest justice of their cause, the brethren of 
the church now resolve to take a stand in defence of their rights. 
They go to the bar of their country, and plead there that they are 
the First Church by due succession of members, and, that the 
church property is their own; that they hold it by their own 
deacons, according to the platform, to usage, and to law; that 
they have always had the entire control and management of it; 
that they have done nothing to forfeit it, nothing which they 
were not fully competent to do, and which has not been done by 
Congregational churches from the first settlement of the country ; 
consequently, that their ecclesiastical existence and rights remain 
unimpaired ; that their property is theirs now, as much as it ever 
was ; and that no man has a right to take it from them. Dut they 
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are told, and that too, from the bench of justice, and in opposition 
to plain historical facts, that “‘ before the migration of our ancestors 
to this country,” and ‘for several years” afterwards, ‘ there 
was little practical distinction between church and congregation ;” 
that ‘ almost if not quite all the inhabitants of the towns, were 
church members ;”’ * that *‘ a church cannot subsist without some 
religious community to which it is attached;” + that “ the 
secession of a whole church from the parish would be an extinction 
of the church; ”’ that by their secession they have destroyed their 
ecclesiastical existence ; that they have now no rights or appurte- 
nances as a church; that their property, their records, the 
furniture of their sacramental table, all belongs to those who have 
sued for it; and that the “inconvenience ” of losing it “ will 
never be felt, where a case of conscience is in question!” 
They bow in silence, retire, and submit; but they do it with a 
sense of deep and complicated injury. They do it with a full 
consciousness that they have been wronged and plundered. 

It is not said, that the whole of the above representation has 
usually been realized, in every particular case. But it is a fair 
exemplification of the method in which Unitarians, in past years, 
have shown themselves ready to take advantage of parochial laws 
and legal decisions to promote their cause. In all material 
points the representation has been realized in numerous instances, 
though of late years the cases have become rare, because parishes 


* Of the 350 persons who commenced the settlement at Salem, only 30 
were at first communicants. See Neal’s Hist. of Puritans, Vol. ii. Pp, 229, 
230. At the first General Court in Boston, in 1631, “many, who were not 
of any of the churches,” were admitted freemen. In 1637, Lechford says, 
“ Most persons in New England are not admitted of their church.” See 
Hutchinson’s Hist. Vol. i. Pp. 25, 26, 451. 

+ To what “religious communities” were the original churches in 
Plymouth, in Dorchester, and in Rowley “attached,” while removing, as 
ecclesiastical bodies, from Europe to this country? To what “ religious 
communities”? were the first and third churches in Boston “ attached,” 
while removing from Charlestown? And the original churches in Cam- 
bridge and Dorchester, while removing to Connecticut? And the first 
church in Wenhatn, while removing to Chelmsford? And the church in 
Granville (Ohio) while removing, in 1804, from Massachusetts? And the 
African Church, formed in Boston in 1825, while removing to Liberia ? 

t See Report of Decision in the case of Baker and Fales, Mass. Term 


Reports, Vol. xvi. 
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in a condition to be subjected to this sort of operation have become 
quite scarce. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the cause of Unitarianism has 
been much promoted, or ever can be, by the seizure of church 
funds. It is a question, Whether large parochial funds, even 
when honestly obtained, are ordinarily beneficial to those religious 
societies which possess them ? But it does not admit of a question 
that there is a God who judgeth in the earth, who hateth robbery, 
and whose curse will follow the possessors of dishonest gain. 
Individuals, amenable to a future judgment, he may suffer to 
prosper for a while in their sins; but communities and societies, 
and especially those claiming to be religious, must expect their 
retribution here. 

We might speak of other means to which Unitarians, or some 
of them, used to resort, in order to promote their cause. We 
might make many exposures of strokes of policy and acts of real 
illiberality, and deeds of party violence, which gave them some 
temporary advantage, but with an injury to their permanent 
reputation as a body of religionists, which they can never repair. 
But exposures of this kind, involving personal wrongs and grievan- 
ces, should never be made, except in cases of extreme necessity. 
The time for making them, we would hope, is now past forever. 





WILL THE MILLENNIUM COMMENCE IN NEW ENGLAND? 


Ir is a question, not merely of idle curiosity, when and where 
the Millennium will commence. ‘The ardent Christian, whose 
thoughts are all intent upon the promotion of Christ’s kingdom, 
naturally longs to have it become universal. or this he labors; 
and while laboring, looks out like the mariner, over the stormy 
waves to see if he can espy any signs of the Jand whither he 
tends. It was so with Baxter, it was so with Edwards; mission- 
ary spirits both. It is so, by a natural necessity, with every one 
who ‘treads in their steps. ‘The fire in their own breasts burns 
with vehemence toward all living of their kind ; and, not stopping 
with these, kindles on toward the unknown future, and would win 
the whole race henceforth to a blessed union with God. 
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Edwards, especially, weaned from the world as he was in spirit 
and habits of life, yet was drawn forth with an earnest love 
towards the world, such as is rarely equalled. This led him to 
take the most absorbing interest in the welfare of a sphere from 
which he was so abstracted. The news of the day, and the rise 
and fall of kingdoms even, had but very little interest for him 
except as they bore upon the welfare of the kingdom of Christ, 
He tells us, in his account of his conversion: “ I had great long- 
ings for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the world; 
and my secret prayers used to be, in great part, taken up in 
praying for it. If I heard the least hint of anything that 
happened in any partof the world, that appeared, in some respect 
or other, to have a favorable aspect on the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom, my soul eagerly catched at it, and it would much 
animate and refresh me. I used to be eager to read the public 
news-letters, mainly for that end; to see if I could not find 
some news favorable to the interest of religion in the world.” 

In later years, the same spirit still ruled in him; and when he 
saw the glorious things which God was pleased to do in the revi- 
vals of his day, the picture he had seen in the distance seemed to 
draw near, and embolden him to inquire, whether the latter day 
glory might not commence in the region of his own labors. Might 
it not, even now, be dawning, and this wonderful flocking of souls 
into the kingdom of God be the first beginning of the promised 
time when they should “fly like clouds, and as doves to their 
windows?”? A heart so near to heaven easily took in the 
pleasing prospect. In his “¢ Thoughts on the Revival,” he devotes 
a section to the proof of the position, that ‘the latter day glory 
is probably to begin in America;” and concludes the discussion 
by shewing, what seems probable enough, that 7f it shall begin 
in America, it will most likely first take its rise in New England. 

His arguments are, in the first place, that this glorious work of 
God, so often foretold in scripture, must be near ; because it had 
been so long since the things foretold as what should precede this 
great event, had been accomplished ; it had been so long since it 
had been expected by the church of God, and thought to be nigh 
by the most eminent men of God in the Church; and such was 
then, and for a considerable time had been, the state of things in 
the Church of God and the world of mankind, as greatly to favor 


this belief. 
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In the next place, he says, “‘ there are many things that make 
it probable that ths work will commence in America.’’ The 
substance of these is, that it is signified that it shall begin in some 
very remote parts of the world, with which there can be no 
connection except by navigation, as instanced by the passage, 
‘Surely the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish 
first, to bring my sons from far.” By “ the isles,” he thinks that 
nothing else can be intended but America, because, although 
Kurope is indeed often called by that appellation in the prophe- 
cies of gospel times, yet the gospel there had its triumph in the 
ages next after Christ; besides, “‘ the ships of Tarshish,” thus 
understood, did not then “* wait for God first,’’ but the good work 
began in Jerusalem. Moreover, the two continents of the world 
are, as it were, two worlds, the one old, the other new. America 
being but newly discovered, may be considered as the new world, 
‘as it were now but newly created,’ and “is probably now 
discovered, that the new and most glorious state of God’s Church 
on earth might commence there; that God might begin in it a 
new world in a spiritual respect, when he created the new heavens 
and new earth.’ Again, God had already put that honor on the 
old world, that Christ was born there literally, and there made the 
purchase of redemption. ‘So, as Providence observes a kind of 
equal distribution of things, it is not unlikely that the great 
spiritual birth of Christ, and the most glorious application of 
redemption, is to begin in this.”” In fine: as the other continent 
had slain Christ, and had so often shed the blood of the saints, 
God had probably taken from it the honor of building the glorious 
temple, and bestowed it upon the new; and as the Gentiles, who 
first received the true religion from the Jews, in turn imparted to 
the Jews the benefits of the evangelical dispensation, so, to keep 
up the equality before spoken of, there may be an analogy in God’s 
dealings with respect to the two continents, America, having first 
received the gospel from Europe, is to communicate the blessings 
of its most glorious state to the mother country in return; and 
there are many things in the Bible, like the going back of the 
shadow on the dial of Hezekiah, and the flowing of the waters of 
the sanctuary from the west to the east, in Ezekiel’s vision, 
‘which undoubtedly represent the Holy Spirit, in the progress of 
his saving influences, in the latter ages of the world.” ‘ And if 
we may suppose that this glorious work of God shall commence in 
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any part of America, I think, if we consider the circumstances of 
the settlement of Mew Fngland, it must needs appear the most 
likely, of all American colonies, to be the place whence this 
work shall principally take its rise. And, if these things be so, 
it gives us more abundant reason to hope that what is now seen in 
America, and especially in New England, may prove the dawn of 
that glorious day ; and the very uncommon and wonderful cireum- 
stances and events of this work, secm to me strongly to argue that 
God intends it as the beginning or forerunner of something vastly 
great.” 

To one who has not bestowed such intense and particular study 
upon the prophecies, or compared them with each other and with 
the course of subsequent events so thoroughly, and with the same 
spirit as Edwards, many of these grounds may seem fanciful and 
far-fetched, and even, perhaps, as deep students of the work of 
God, and as lively Christians as himself, may give a different in- 
terpretation of them. It may be said, that ‘his wish was father 
to his thought ;”’ and undoubtedly it did do much in shaping and 
giving direction to it. His heart was like a burning glass, to 
catch the rays which fell upon his mind, and direct them with 
intensity upon one point, —a point which shone and burned in his 
imagination, and which was the goal of his aims and labors. And 
though his mind was profoundly philosophical and.critical, beyond 
any the world ever saw beside, what wonder that it should forego 
some minute atoms of positive proof, and postpone some part of its 
prerogative of analytical demonstration, in favor of the lovely 
image which dwelt and ruled in the centre of his being! Edwards 
felt, that it was the highest glory of his mind to be subservient to 
the promotion of the kingdom of God ; and it would have been a 
far less wound to him to find that the fervor of his spirit had drawn 
his mind a little beyond the just poise of its logical balance, in its 
contemplations upon that kingdom, than that it had kept a station 
so coldly and rigidly intellectual as not to be softened and drawn 
heavenward at all. 

More to the purpose is the last paragraph above quoted ; and as 
it is often said that the true reason is the one told last, it is most 
probable that the thought contained in this, is really the one that 
chiefly presented this view to his mind. His eye affected his 
heart. What he knew of the wonderful dealings of God in bring- 
ing over hither the band which landed on Plymouth rock, and 
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then what his own eyes had seen and his ears heard of the glory 
of God in his own day and his own region, encouraged the hope, 
that the day of Millennial glory was then and there about to com- 
mence ; and thus the various passages and views of Scripture he 
has given, might easily come in to fill out the proof, and give it 
the authority of the word of God. 

The mere circumstance that New England was wonderfully 
blessed with revivals in the days of Edwards, would not of itself 
seem to warrant the whole of this view drawn by him in respect 
to the commencement of the Millennium. For there were blessed 
revivals, also, in Scotland ; new and great things were going on 
in England, under the leadings of Whitefield and the Wesleys ; 
a vaster work had been done a couple of centuries before, in the 
era and event of the Reformation; and as powerful and wide 
spread revivals of religion have taken place since his day. So 
that neither the interpretations of prophecy he gives, nor the 
abundant outpouring of the Spirit of God in his times, nor both of 
these together, will suffice to convince even every pious mind, 
that his conclusion, however desirable, is correct. 

Another part of his foundation, however, does seem to be more 
substantial; and to be, perhaps, the one upon which the fabric, 
if built at all, is destined to stand, — and that is ‘the circum- 
stances of the settlement of New England,” together with the 
consequences which the kind providence of God has caused to flow 
from that event. Not but what this distant western world may 
be the region meant by God as “the isles;”’? not but what he 
may, in the inscrutable workings of his designs, go upon the prin- 
ciple of a counter-balancing equality, according to Jaws known to 
himself. These things, being yet secret, belong to God. But 
the best means we have of estimating this matter, are the events 
which actually occur in the revolutions of affairs. And if God 
has, to our satisfaction, shewn us that he will bring a season of 
universal peace, prosperity, and holiness, upon the earth, then 
we are warranted to look at the events which take place with a 
view to this season, and inquire how far they are fitted to intro- 
duce it, and how nearly they fulfil the prophecies that went before 
in reference to it. 

Upon this latter ground one has gone, who is a “ Christian Phi- 
losopher ”’ equally with Edwards; and, with another century’s 
experience, and led by no blind partiality for his own land 
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but in the face of any such partiality, he has come to the same 
conclusion. Sitting in a land of which every Scotsman is proud, 
as being one of the foremost in intellectual and religious privileges, 
and thence looking abroad to see where the light might fall the 
strongest upon his spiritual sight, the eye of Thomas Dick has 
caught and rested upon the very region in which Edwards lived, 
and of which he had such high hopes. This region the illustrious 
philosopher scans with nice and critical eyes ; comparing it by rigid 
tests of facts and statistics with the most enlightened of other 
lands, not omitting his own ; and with a love that seeks to bless 
the world, and makes it in prospect bright with future glory, he 
places New England as by far the nearest to that glory, and as the 
foremost and most likely agent of its full prevalence in the 
world. And this opinion he founds wpon the manner of the set- 
tlement and subsequent history of New England, agreeably to the 
last argument of Edwards. His opinion, and the exhortation he 
draws from it, are so remarkable, that they are worthy to be 
transcribed in his own words, but we have not room. After 
speaking of the Christian effort and liberality which will be neces- 
sary, in order to introduce the Millennium, he goes on to say: 
‘The inhabitants of New England, I am confident, will be among 
the first to set such a noble example to every other nation.” * 
This confidence he derives from a view of the rapidity and great- 
ness of the results to which they have already arrived, compared 
with the smallness of their beginning. That from about one hun- 
dred men, landing on Plymouth rock in the dead of winter, and of 
those, nearly one-half swept off by a mortal sickness in the course 
of three or four months, should have sprung up and spread abroad 
in the lapse of a couple of centuries such an array of cities, col- 
leges, and temples of religion, and that civil and religious liberty, 
the education of the young, and mental and moral improvement, 
should be established on a more solid basis, and promoted toa 
greater extent than in any other nation upon the face of the earth, 
seems to him, as it may well seem to any one, to argue that the 
descendants of those Pilgrims are nearer the Millennium, and may 
more easily be instrumental in its introduction, than any other 
nation under heaven. And well does he call upon them to fulfil 
the expectations they have excited, and go on in the vanguard of 


* Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of Mankind, Chap. 12. 
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improvement until the whole earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God. 

To the question where the Millennium will commence, we thus see 
that the people of New England, and their kindred, are already 
judged to be nearest to it. It follows, of course, that if they con- 
tinue in their present relative state of advancement, they will be the 
honored instruments of its introduction. What a noble and inspiring 
thought is this! And what an animating encouragement to put 
forth the highest efforts for this consummation is found in the pres- 
ent vantage ground of the descendants of the Puritans ! 

We will conclude by indicating how the millennium, at the 
hands of the people of New England, may be properly hastened 
onwards. And that is by pressing along in the course in which 
they have begun to be led by Providence. From Plymouth rock 
roll on streams of emigration and influence, through every part of 
our land, and especially directly west. The emigrants and insti- 
tutions of New England, follow the track of the sun toward the 
western ocean, and spread out from this track northward and 
southward. The influence of New England is commanding 
enough in the section which lies in the track of its emigration, and 
even by emigration itself, is rapidly coming to have the command 
in other sections of our country. Her great central light at home, 
too, found in the blaze of her intellectual and moral light, and of her 
enlightened and far spreading enterprise, shines to the remotest 
corners of our own and of other lands. Now, let all these be 
sanctified, or at least, let the friends of religion labor with the 
same ardor and enterprise with others, and the work will rapidly 
advance to its consummation. Providence has put it in the hands 
of New England to control the whole country. In addition to 
this glory, it has given her the power to control it for good. And 
through this country it has given her the power to control the 
world. Let those who go abroad as emigrants, carry with them 
the pure and stern principles of our fathers; let those who remain 
at home spread abroad those principles by the methods God puts 
at their disposal; and all this with the ardor of those who origi- 
nally founded our institutions ; and it is not too much to say, that 
the work which yet remains to the descendants of the Pilgrims in 
order to the world’s evangelization, is not greater in comparison, 
than that which has already followed from the efforts of the Pilgrims 
themselves. Providence placed it before them to cross a wild ocean, 
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and found a free and happy nation in the wilderness. Providence, 
in the direct progress of events, has placed it before their children 
to exert a controlling influence over the world, and make it the 
kingdom of our Lord. If, then, this is not brought to pass, the 
indications of God’s providence will be contravened ; and the people 
of New England will even criminally swerve and turn aside from the 
course he has marked out for them, and will be held inexcusably 
guilty. 








THE TRANSLATORS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


WE have given in detail what we have been able to recover of 
the lives, characters, and qualifications of the men whose names 
stand enrolled on the list of those whom king James commissioned 
for the work of giving us our precious version of the Word of 
God. The duty we have performed, has never before been 
attempted, except in the very briefest manner. This is the more 
strange, as it might seem that the interest and importance of their 
work would have excited curiosity to know someihing of their 
personal qualifications. No better vindication could have been 
made of their translation, which has been warmly assailed and 
defended, than to shew by what manner of men it was made. 

It remains for us to add a brief account of some who are 
known to have assisted in different stages of the work. It has 
been shewn that two or three of those who were named in the 
king’s commission, died soon after their appointment; and two 
others, Dr. Aglionby and Dr. Hutten, appear to have taken their 


oe 
ro 


places. 


Joun Aanionpy, D.D. was descended from a_ respectable 
family in Cumberland. In 1583, he became a student of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of which college he afterwards became a Fellow. 
After his ordination, he travelled in foreign countries; and, on 
his return, was made chaplain in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, who 
endured no drone or dunce about her. In 1601, he was chosen 
Principal of St. Edmund’s Tall, in the University of Oxford, and 7 
about the same time became Rector of Islip. He was soon after 
made chaplain in ordinary to king James JI. Dr. Aghionby was 
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deeply read in the fathers and the schoolmen, “an excellent 
linguist,” and an elegant and instructive preacher. It is said of 
him by Anthony Wood in his Athens: “* What he hath published 
I find not ; however, the reason why I set him down here is, that 
he had a most considerable hand in the Translation of the New 
Testament, appointed by king James I. in 1604.” Dr. Aglionby 
died at his rectory in 1609, at the age of forty-three. In the 
chancel of his church at Islip, is a tablet erected to his memory 
by his widow. 

Leonard Huttey, D.D. This divine was bred at Westmin- 
ster School, fiom whence he was elected on the score of merit to 
be a student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1574. He there 
devoted himself with unwearied zeal to the pursuit of academical 
Jearning in allits branches. He took orders in due time, and 
became a frequent preacher. In 1599, at which time he was.a 
bachelor of divinity, and vicar of Flower, in Northamptonshire, he 
was installed canon of Christ’s Church. He was known as “ an 
excellent Grecian,” and an elegant scholar. He was well versed 
in the fathers, the schoolmen, and the learned languages, which 
were the favorite studies of that day; and he also cultivated with 
care the history of his own nation. In his predilection for this 
last study, he showed good sense, ‘ seeing ”’ as an old writer has 
it, “history, like unto good men’s charity, is, though not to end, 
yet to begin, at home, and thence to make its methodical progress 
into foreign parts.””’ Of Dr. Hutten also, it is stated by Wood, 
that ‘‘ he had a hand in the Translation of the Bible.” He died 
in 1652, aged seventy-five. 


Several other persons were employed in various stages of the 
work. Ina letter from the king to the Bishop of London, dated 
July 22d, 1604, the monarch says: ‘* We have appointed certain 
learned men, to the number of four and fifty, for the translating 
of the Bible.” As the authentic lists contain but forty-seven 
names, it is presumed, that the others were certain “ divines ” 
referred to ia the fifteenth article of the royal instructions to the 
Translators. In this fifteenth article it is provided, that besides 
the several directors, or presidents of the different companies, 
‘three or four of the most ancient and grave divines in either of 
the Universities, not employed in translating, be assigned by the 
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vice-chancellor, upon conference with the rest of the heads, to be 
overseers of the Translation, as well Hebrew as Greek, for 
the better observation of the fourth rule.” That “ fourth rule ” 
required that, when any word hath different meanings, that is to 
be adopted which is most sanctioned by the Fathers, and is most 
** agreeable to the propriety of the piace, and the analogy of the 
faith.”” It is not known who these supervisors were ; but if one 
University designated three, of them, and the other designated 
four, it makes out the requisite number. 

When the six companies had gone through with their part of 
the undertaking, three copies were sent to London ; one from the 
two companies at Cambridge, another from those at Oxford, and 
the third from those at Westminster. Each company also dele- 
gated one of its ablest members to go up to London, and prepare a 
single copy from these three. When the Synod of Dort was 
discussing the subject of preparing an authorized translation for 
the use of the Dutch churches, Dr. Samuel Ward informed that 
celebrated body as to the manner in which the business had just 
been effected in England. He then stated that this last single 
copy was arranged by twelve divines, ‘‘ of great distinction, and 
thoroughly conversant in the work from the beginning ;”’ and he 
as one of the Translators, must have known the number. It is 
likely that the other six members of this committee were bishops, 
as it was certainly the king’s intention to have several of that 
order concerned in the revision of the work. 

This completed copy was then referred to the final examination 
of Dr. Smith, one of the most active of the Translators, and soon 
after made bishop of Gloucester, and of Dr. Bilson, then bishop 
of Winchester. These two worthies prepared the summary of 
contents placed at the head of the chapters, and saw the work 
accurately through the press, in the year of grace, 1611. 


Dr. Tuomas Brison was of German parentage, related to the 
duke of Bavaria. He was born in Winchester, and educated in 
the school of William de Wykeham. Te entered New College, 


at Oxford, and was made a Fellow of his college in 1565. He 


began to distinguish himself as a poet, but on receiving ordination 
gave himself wholly to theological studies. He was soon made 
prebendary of Winchester, and warden of the college there. In 
1596, he was made bishop of Worcester, and three years later 
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was translated to the see of Winchester, his native place. He 
engaged in most of the theological disputes of his day as a strong 
partizan of the Church of England. When the controversy arose 
as to the meaning of the assertion in the apostle’s creed, that 
Christ descended into hell, bishop Bilson defended the literal 
sense, and maintained that Christ went there, not to suffer, but 
to wrest the keys of hell out of the devil’s hands. For this doc- 
trine he was severely handled by Henry Jacob, the father of 
modern Congregationalism, and by other Puritans. Much feeling 
was excited by the controversy, and queen Elizabeth, in her ire, 
commanded our good bishop, “‘ neither to desert the doctrine, nor 
let the calling which he bore in the church of God be trampled 
under foot by such unquiet refusers of truth and authority.” 
His most famous work was entitled “‘ The Perpetual Government 
of Christ’s Church,” and was published in 1595. It is still 
regarded as one of the ablest books ever written in behalf of 
Episcopacy. Dr. Bilson died in 1616, at a good old age, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. It was said of him, that he 
‘* carried prelature in his very aspect.’’ Anthony Wood proclaim- 
ed him so ** complete in divinity, so well skilled in languages, so 
readin the Fathers and Schoolmen, so judicious in making use of 
his readings, that at length he was found to be no longer a 
soldier, but a commander-in-chief, in the spiritual warfare.” 





In the Translator’s Preface, which used to be printed with all 
the older editions, there 1s an allusion to one who was “ the chief 
overseer and taskmaster under his Majesty, to whom not only we 
but also our whole Church was much bound.” This was Dr. 
Bancroft, then bishop of London, and afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, on whom devolved the duty of seeing the king’s 
intentions carried into effect. He was a very terrible churchman, 
of a harsh and stern temper. Bishop Kennett, in his History of 
England, styles Bancroft ‘“‘a sturdy piece;’’ and says, “he 
proceeded with rigor, severity, and wrath, against the Puritans.” 
He does not appear to have tampered with the translation, except 
in a few passages where he insisted upon giving it a complexion 
somewhat too favorable to Episcopal notions. But considering 
the control exercised by this towering prelate, and the fact that 
the great majority of the Translators were of his way of thinking, 
it is very surprising that the work is not much more deeply tinged 
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with their sentiments, than itis. On the whole, it is certainly 
far from being a sectarian version, like most of those which have 
since been attempted in English. Bancroft altered fourteen pla- 
ces so as to make them speak in prelatical phrase. Dr. Miles 
Smith, who had so important a share in the labor, and who also 
wrote the learned Preface, and edited the first impression, and 
who for these services was made bishop of Gloucester, complains 
of the archbishop’s alterations. ‘‘ But he is so potent,” said Dr. 
Smith, ‘ there is no contradicting him!” Two of his alterations 
are quite preposterous. ‘T'o have the word “ bishopric” occur at 
least once in the volume, the office is conferred, in the first chap- 
ter of Acts, on Judas Iscariot! Many of the Puritans were stiffly 
opposed to bestowing the name “ church,”’ which they regarded 
as appropriate only to the congregation of Christian worshippers, 
on any mass of masonry and carpentry. But Bancroft, that he 
might for once gain the name to a material building, would have 
it applied, in the nineteenth chapter of Acts to the idol’s temples! 
‘¢ Robbers of churches,” is strictly, according to the original term, 
‘¢ temple-robbers ;”’ and particularly, in this case, such as might 
have plundered the shrines of Diana. Let us be thankful that 
the imperious prelate tried his hand no further at the emendation 
of the sacred text. yf 

The first addition te: the authorized version was printed, as we 
have said, in 1611, and in folio. The first edition in quarto 
appeared the next year. The successive reprints, in different 
styles and sizes, became very numerous. In 1638, an edition 
revised by command of Charles I. for the purpose of typographi- 
cal corrections, was prepared by a number of eminent scholars, 
among whom were Dr. Samuel Ward and Mr. Boys, two of the 
original translators. The edition in folio and quarto, revised and 
corrected with very great care by Benjamin Blaney, D. D., under 
the direction of the vice-chancellor of Oxford, and the delegates 
of the Clarendon press, in 1769, has been the standard edition 
ever since, till one was published in 1806, by Eyre and Strahan, 
printers to his majesty. This impression approaches as near as 
possible to what is called “an immaculate text,” as only one 
erratum, and that very slight, has been detected in it. As 
every reader of the Bible in the common English editions must 
feel some anxiety to know how far he may depend upon their 
accuracy, it may be well to introduce the testimony of a committee 
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of the American Bible Society, appointed, a few years since, to 
make a rigid examination into the matter. In their report they 
speak of the variations between different copies, and then say: “ It 
is also found that these variations pertain only to unimportant 
particulars ; such as capital letters, commas, italic words, etc., not 
affecting the sense. — This investigation of the Board has placed 
that incomparable translation of king James on higher ground in 
their estimation than ever; and their hope is, that every friend 
of divine truth, using the English tongue, will seek to guard that 
translation, in future, from all emendations.”’ 

How infinite is the debt of gratitude which the world owes to 
its Maker for the Bible! And scarcely less is its debt to his 
goodness, in raising up competent instruments for its translation 
into different tongues, in which its treasures have been unlocked 
to enrich the nations. This matter is finely touched by Dr. Field, 
a divine of the seventeenth century, in whose writings that 
unequalled critic, 8. T’. Coleridge, was wont to take a deep and 
admiring delight. “That most excellent light of Christian 
wisdom, revealed in the sacred books of the Divine Oracles, is 
incomparable and peerless, as whereupon all others do depend ; 
the bright beams of which heavenly light do shew unto us the 
ready way to eternal happiness, amidst the sundry turnings and 
dangerous windings of this life. And lest either the strangeness 
of the language wherein these Holy Books were written, or the 
deepness of the mysteries or the multiplicity of hidden senses 
contained in them, should any way hinder us from the clear view 
and perfect beholding of the heavenly brightness; God hath 
called and assembled into his church out of all the nations of the 
world, and out of all people that dwell under the arch of heaven, 
men abounding in all secular learning and knowledge, and filled 
with the understanding of holy things, which might turn these 
Scriptures and Books of God into the tongues of every nation ; 
and might unseal this Book so fast clasped and sealed, and mani- 
fest and open the mysteries therein contained, not only by lively 
voice, but by writings to be carried down to all posterities. From 
hence, as from the pleasant and fruitful fields watered with the 
silver dew of Hermon, the people of God are nourished with all 
saving food. Hence the thirst of languishing souls is_restin- 
guished, as from the most pure fountains of living water, and the 
everlasting rivers of Paradise.”’ 
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THE MONKS AND THE BIBLE. 


A FEW years since, an aged friend was clearing out the garret 
of her house, which had been occupied by her family for nearly 
a century. In the heart of that “lumber-movntain ” she found 
several Latin volumes, old, ragged, and worm-eaten. The good 
octogenarian lady, having had some sense of our antiquarian pro- 
pensity, sent us the exhumed books, with some of the dust of 
oblivion still cleaving to them. They proved to be the Academia 
Peccatorum, or School for Sinners: being five volumes of sermons 
on the Parable of the Prodigal Sen by father Philip Bosquier, 
an Observantine Minorite, aliasa Franciscan friar, of Flanders, 
and printed at Mentz, the birth-place of the art of printing, in 
1614.* These leathery veterans were placed upon the shelf 
with some of their cotemporaries, from whence they were 
frequently taken down, for the sake of the amusement afforded 
by the monkish absurdities with which they are filled. 

These volumes, which were to have been followed by a sixth, 
were originally written in French, and dedicated to Louis XIII. ; 
and afterwards rendered into Latin by avery pious and pedantic 
translator, whe could not endure that the work should be doomed 
to the comparative silence of a single tongue ; but resolved that 
it should utter itself in the universal speech, and rumble round 
the globe in orotund Latinity. It has several pages of anagrams 
and ecrostics on Bosquier’s illustrious name, with abundance of 
hexameters and pentameters, from sundry learned divines, by way 
of flourish of trumpets, to announce to the universe what a mighty 
dook is coming. But for all that, and though a bookseller’s 
advertising leaf at the end of one of the volumes, describes quite 
a number of different works by the same author, we are sorry to 
be unable to give any further account of him; having consulted 
several biographical dictionaries, and bibliographical works, with- 
out finding any trace of his name or fame. 

These volumes abound in quotations, which evince the ample 
reading and learning of the author ; and, in many passages, breathe 


* Academia Peccatorum, Seu Conciones de tota Parabola Prodigi Evan- 
Authore R. P. F. Philippo Boskiero Cesarimontano. [’rancise: 
Ad Ludovicum XII. Francie et Navarre 
Moguntie, Sumptibus Joannis Crithii. Anno. 
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a spirit of ardent devotion. But open them where you will, you 
are quite sure to stumble on something which will make it difficult 
for you, in Sancho’s phrase, “to maintain your gravity and 
beard.” Thus, in discoursing upon the alleged duty of auricular 
confession, he whimsically vents his spleen against the advice of 
Luther, that if we feel ourselves constrained to disburden our 
labormg consciences to a confiding ear, we should not run toa 
crafty priest, who wilh make his gains by his knowledge of our 
secrets ; but rather go to some bosom-friend, and especially to our 
wife, if we are so happy asto have agood one. ‘This last propo- 
sition sadly scandalizes our worthy Franciscan. He argues against 
it on various grounds ; but chiefly on the consideration that these 
‘weaker vessels’’ are very leaky withal. In proof of this he 
cites Alphonso of Castile, Democriws, Pliny, Juvenal, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and many others. He even draws on some antiquated 
Joe Miller ; and gives us the good old story of the notary who 
began an instrument with the words ; “ Know one woman by these 
presents,’ because, if one woman knows it, all men will. He 
brings in also the merry cobbler who, before going to the confes- 
sional, always strapped his “‘ rib,’’ because she weg sure under the 
operation to cast all his misdeeds in his teeth, thezeby refreshing 
his poor memory for the task before him. Father Bosquier tells 
his sober hearers, that the reason why the angels first disclosed 
the resurrection of the Lord to the women, rather than to the 
apostles, was that the tidings might be spread more rapidly! He 
says, that the women gabble all day long; that the tongue ix the 
liveliest member about them; that three of them are enough to 
fill a market-place with their clamor; and that they are more 
vocal than the seven-fold echo of Porticus, or the twelve-fold 
reverberation at Charenton. He asks triumphantly if our secret 
sins would not be in awful danger of exposure if trusted to such 
keeping. Besides, he says, the creatures are jealous as old Argus, 
and will magnify a fly into an elephant, and multiply two or three 
peccadilloes into fifty. Confess to your wife that you have stolen 
one poor kiss elsewhere, and she will at once suspect you of a 
thousand. On the other hand, the jolly son of Saint Francis 
thinks that the women would fare as poorly, in some respects, 
if they were to make father-confessors of their husbands ; as the 
certain result would be the destruction of all conjugal confidence, 
and the turning of the earthly paradise of matrimony into a hell 
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of jealousies. Besides this, the difficulty of confession would be 
greatly enhanced. Even now, when made to a priest under the 
inviolable seal of silence, so sacred that they are never known to 
break wt even when drunk, confession is made so reluctantly, that 
it takes, as you may say, four horses to drag a penitent to it, and 
every word must be wrenched from his jaws as with forceps before 
he will come out with the whole story. But if men must confess 
to their wives, and their wives to them, gramercy! what could 
constrain them to it? If the matrimonial state were to be thus 
encumbered, hardly any would consent to enter it. But if any 
should ask, Why priests should know all the arcana of either sex, 
while the laics may know nothing in that way concerning the 
priests ? our fine old friar replies, let us hope very devoutly: 
How should I know, except that it is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes ! 

As a sample of the good man’s theological faculty, we give the 
following, though with some reluctance, on account of the sacred- 
ness of the subject. Speaking of the resemblance between the 
soul and God, he says, We represent an essence, one in substance 
but trinal in persons. For, though our soul is one in substance, 
nevertheless it contains three within itself,—the understanding, 
the will, and the memory. And as the Son is generated from the 
Father, so is the will from the understanding; and as the Holy 
Ghost proceedeth from the Father and the Son, so the memory 
originates from the understanding and the will; these thus suc- 
ceeding in the order of nature, but existing together in the order 
of time. Moreover as the Father is God, and likewise the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, and nevertheless are not three Gods, but 
one God in three persons; so the understanding is the soul, and 
likewise the will is the soul, and so also is the memory ; and 
yet there are not three souls in one man, but one soul with 
three potencies. 

As a specimen of Bosquier’s pathetic rhetoric, we offer the close 
of the fifth sermon of the third volume. After a long argumen- 
tation, he concludes that the swine which the prodigal fed are the 
heretics, who indeed want nothing but bristles and pig’s chops to 
complete the resemblance. ‘*‘ And who,” he asks, “is their 
keeper, but Luther, supplying them with garbage fitted to their 
tastes ? He is both a swineherd and himself a swine ; a swine in 
life and manners, and a swineherd on account of his doctrine and 
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example. A horrid monster, portended, as I opine, by that which 
was born of a cow not far from Wittemberg, at the same time 
with Luther, having a bald head surrounded with a monastic 
cowl.’ Here follow some rabid verses on this portentous birth, 
from John Cochleus, which we forbear to quote. ‘The horrified 
friar then goes on: ‘*O dearly beloved, will ye ever become 
heretics, and be swine under such a swineherd? Or will ye 
rather remain Catholics, and be the sheep of Christ? And ye 
heretics! will ye always be such, and never return to the ancient 
faith? Will ye imitate Gryllus, the companion of Ulysses, who, 
fascinated by Ciree, and changed into a swine, refused to resume 
the human form ; and extolling that beastly condition, endeavors 
to persuade Ulysses and the rest to become swinish as himself ? 
O that it were possible for me, by importunity, to extort from God 
your conversion, as formerly Ulysses obtained from Circe, the 
restoration of his companions to the human form! I doubt not 
but. the first human voice you could utter would be a thanksgiv- 
ing; as was the case with the companions of Ulysses. I should 
deem myself, like Ulysses, to have gained immortal renown, 
if I could bring back my countrymen, as he did the Greeks, 
from being swine to be men. But if that noble metamorphosis 
of the heretics may not proceed from me, I may at least preserve 
you, beloved Catholics, from becoming such as they. May I be 
to you what Mercury was to Ulysses! Let me present you as 
the Moly, or amulet against that incantation, the white flower 
of the Catholic faith. And if I shall be unable to reduce the 
erring to that faith, I may be able by the flower of this discourse 
to preserve you, who are not as yet transmuted into hogs, so 
that ye may ever be human and rational in life and manners. 
Amen and Amen.”’ 

It is not merely for amusement, that we have brought forward 
this excellent Observantine brother and a few of his pleasant 
peculiarities. But because, after some examination of other 
sermons by preaching friars, we think him to be a very fair 
representative of that class in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. By his leave, however, the porkers were not all penned up 
in Luther’s sty ; that is, if we may believe Erasmus, who says, in 
his nine hundred and twenty-first epistle, of his friend Henkel, 
that he had refused the episcopate, ‘nevertheless,’ adds that 
noted old wag, ‘‘ as the affairs of mortals now stand, it is better 
even to be a swineherd than to be oae of the swine.”’ 
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It came to pass, however, as we became more familiar with our 
Flemish acquaintance, we began to take notice of some other 
things, as well as of his uncouth conceits and sorry jokes upon 
the heretics. We saw that he was brim-full of classical scholar- 
ship; though, sad to say! his favorite author is Ovid, whom he 
quotes in one volume, thirty-one times, and in another, fifty-one. 
We began to think there was some little cause for the pompous 
boasts in the translator’s preface: ‘“* How exuberant the fountains 
of his multifarious erudition! With what rivers of eloquence he 
overflows! How sparkling the flashes of his oratorical orna- 
ments! With what mighty impulse he rises up, and how do 
the papery seas boil while beaten by the brawny arms of his 
nervous diction! ”’ 

We soon noticed that the text of each sermon was given accord- 
ing to the original Greek, the Latin Vulgate, and the Syriac 
version called Peshito, which he extols, and justly, according to 
the suffrages of the learned, as the most literally exact translation 
of the Bible in existence. It next struck us that he was very 
profuse in his quotations of Scripture, showing himself familiar 
with every part of the sacred volume. ‘Thus, to shew that wealth 
and prosperity are unfavorable to piety, he cites in a string, 
Venerable Bede, John of Salisbury, Seneca’s epistles, Augustine’s 
City of God, Chrysostom’s Homilies, Sallust’s Jugurthine War, 
Petrarch’s Dialogues, a legend of the emperor Constantine, his 
favorite Ovid’s Remedium Amoris, and again De Amore, three 
passages from Deuteronomy, one from Ezekiel, another from 
Micah, two from the Psalms, one from the apocryphal Kcclesiasti- 
cus, one from the first to Timothy, with a reference to the sermon 
of Augustine and the Antiochian homilies of Chrysostom thereon, 
Kcclesiasticus again, with an amended version of the passage, the 
gospel of Luke, an allusion to the parable of the Sower in Matthew, 
the first book of Kings, the second book of Chronicles twice, and 
the second Book of Samuel, and finally the second Book of 
Kings, —these last two being alleged allegorically. Here are 
twenty-nine authorities adduced in favor of his point; of which 
fifteen, or more than half, are taken from the canonical Scriptures. 

Instances like this, led us to think it possible, that some at least 
of the poor old monks were not so grossly ignorant of the letter 
of the Bible, as is generally believed. A slight examination of 
other monastic authors was sufficient to shew that in general, 
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there is no lack of Scripture references in their effusions. We 
know that it is only the ‘spirit that giveth life ;’’ while the 
letter alone, without the spirit, only killeth. But the letter must 
come first in the order of nature: for nihil in affectubus, quod 
non prius in intellectu ; ‘ there is nothing in the affections which 
is not first in the understanding.” 

It is natural to ask, whether the conventual discipline, which 
was so minute in its provisions, had any regulation on the subject 
of the reading and study of the Scriptures. We can only say, 
that the rule of St. Benedict, professedly followed by innumera- 
ble monks, makes this duty indispensable ; especially in time of 
refection, so that body and mind might be refreshed together. 
The thirty-seventh chapter, ‘‘ concerning the weekly reader,”’ 
directs that there should be one reader for each week, that he 
should read at all the meals, and that no one might speak, unless 
the abbot or other presiding officer should choose to throw in 
some brief remark by way of comment. ‘That this rule was no 
dead letter, is very certain: nay, so far did they carry this prac- 
tice as might remind us of Captain Dugald Dalgetty’s remark on 
the dissatisfaction of the Covenanters at brief sermons: ‘ They 
did na like to have their allowance of spiritual provender cut 
short! ”’ 

In proof of this, we offer an extract, somewhat long, from a 
book of Ulric, an old monk of Clugni, which was the normal mon- 
astery, from whence all the houses of the Carthusians, or Black 
Friars, took pattern. This book was written, somewhere about the 
year 1080, to William, abbot of Hirschau, in Germany, to give 
him the particular information he had sought relative to the 
usages of Clugni. The first Chapter, which we mostly copy from 
a translation in Maitland’s “* Dark Ages,” is entitled, ‘‘ In what 
manner either Testament is read;” and begins thus: 

‘¢ Question. I hear that your lessons in the winter and on 
common nights are very long: will you please to state the man- 
ner in which the Old and New Testaments are read, both 
in summer and winter ? 

“© Answer. We begin with the most ancient of all the books, 
the Octateuch, — which, according to general custom, is appointed 
to be read in Septuagesima, as itis in other churches. On the 
Sunday itself, the lessons are but short, except that the whole of 
Jerome’s prologue is read. During the following nights, the 
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lessons are so much increased, that, in one week the whole of 
Genesis is all read through in the Church. On Sexagesima, 
Exodus is begun, and with the other books, is read both in the 
church and the refectory, the lesson beginning each day where 
it ended the day before, till the whole Octateuch is read through 
by the beginning of Lent, if not sooner. ‘Lessons are, however, 
taken from it for the Sundays in Lent. On the week-nights of 
the Lenten fast, Augustine’s exposition of the Psalms is read, 
and especially of the Songs of Degrees: and as the nights grow 
shorter, so do the lessons. They must not be made so short, 
however, but that the brother who goes the rounds of the choir 
with his dark lantern, may have sufficient time to see if any one 
has gone to sleep during the lesson.* In the passion of our Lord, 
the prophet Jeremiah is read in the church only; and before 
Holy Thursday, it is finished as far as Lamentations. In Easter- 
week, the Acts of the Apostles only are read, because from the 
shortness of the nights, it is impossible to read much. After 
this, for two weeks, are read the Revelation and the canonical 
Epistles, till Ascension-day. Then the Acts of the Apostles are 
again read, as if they had not been read before, until Pentecost. 
These same books, however, are not the the less read regularly 
through in the refectory; where also are read in their appointed 
seasons, the four books of Kings, the books of Solomon, of Job, 
of Tobit, Judith, Esther, Ezra and the Maccabees, which are 
read only in the refectory, and never in the Church, except such 
extracts as are made for any of the Sunday lessons. From the 
Kalends of November, the lessons for common nights are doubled. 
Ezekiel is read in the church only, and is usually finished before 
Martinmas: and although we celebrate the octaves of that feast 
with singing and other solemnities, yet the prophetical lessons are 
not changed, then or at any other octaves, unless they would make 
twelve lessons. Then Daniel and the twelve minor prophets, 
which would not hold out unless we made some addition from the 


* This lantern was made of wood, having a hole through which the 
light was thrown. This was carried up and down the choir, and if a 
monk appeared to be in a drowse, the light was flashed full in his eyes. 
If awake, he bowed reverently; if asleep, the lantern was flashed on him 
three times, and placed at his feet. He was then aroused, and obliged to 
carry the lantern till he could find another slumberer on whom to devolve 
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homilies of blessed Pope Gregory on Ezekiel. In Advent, 
Isaiah is appointed: and though there is no strict rule about it, 
so far as I can learn, yet while I was there, it was sometimes 
read through in six common nights. After this follow the Epis- 
tles of Pope Leo on the Incarnation of our Lord, and other 
discourses from the holy fathers, chiefly from Augustine. The 
canonical epistles are appointed for the first Sunday after Inno- 
cents’ Day, provided that day be neither the feast of Circumcision, 
or the anniversary of the Lord Odilo. Here again, I am some- 
what uncertain as to the arrangement: but such an epistle as that 
to the Romans was read through in two common nights. And 
when one of the monks who portioned out the lessons, had some- 
what shortened them, he was forbidden by the elders in chapter. 
If, however, it happened that the epistles were all finished before 
Septuagesima, they read Chrysostom’s Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Thus, you see, [ have, in some sort, gone round 
the circle of the year. Let us, if you please, go on to speak of 
something else.” 

It will be observed that this annual course of reading, besides 
many of the apocryphal books, and some of the best of the 
patristical writings, comprised all the canonical Scriptures, except 
the first and second of Chronicles, Nehemiah, the Psalms, and the 
Gospels. ‘The Gospels were read liturgically on the Sundays and 
great feast-days. The same was true of the Psalms, but of them 
we are able to give even a better account. It is likely enough, 
that most of this reading, especially what took place at meal-times 
went in at one ear, and out at the other: but it is charitable to 
hope that some of it was caught in its passage through the convo- 
lutions of the brain, and obtained a permanent lodging. Let us 
hope that the consciences of the numerous Clugniacs were not all 
so cased in oil-skin, as to derive no vital moisture from these nightly 
showers. Though the jaws of the hearers in the refectory might 
be in livelier exercise than their ears, the reader, at least, during 
his week of prelection had nothing carnal to distract his attention 
from the lessons. Besides this public reading, the monks were 
expected to spend some part of their retirement in the cells, in the 
perusal of the Divine Word. The stated employment of a large 
part of them as scribes, must have prevented them from being 
ignorant of the sacred text, of which it was their business to mul- 
tiply elaborate copies by the slow process of the pen. 
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FORERUNNERS OF THE GERMAN ANTICHRISTIANISM.* 


SINCE the sixteenth century, the open opposition to positive 
Christianity has gone through four developments among the people 
of Europe. We find it in the South, at the period of the Refor- 
mation, among the educated classes of Italy, even in the circle of 
the highest ecclesiastical officers, and at the court of the pope and 
cardinals. ‘Then, too, libertinism at Geneva went on from a 
diabolical caricaturing of Calvinism even to incredible blasphemies 
of all holy things. At the same time, tokens of the German 
pseudo-protestantism present themselves, as may be seen by the 
works of K. Hagen upon the literary and religious relations of 
that period. Already had Carlstadt distinctly advanced the 
principles of Communitism. Still these fanatical errors in Ger- 
many were professedly based upon Christianity. Religious ideas 
as yet maintained the ascendency. 

The second race of modern infidelity produced, in the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, the Enylish 
Deism. It sprang from the dregs of Arminianism, which had 
passed over from Holland to England ; but it was especially the 
result of reaction against the rigid Anglican state-churchism, 
which checked the free development of the Protestant principle 
in that island. Deism rejected revelation, miracle, prophecy and 
all the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Only the teachers of 
this so called “natural religion,’ were favorably distinguished 
by a sort of spiritualism and inborn moral seriousness which 
marks the English nation, from that heartless and frivolous 
French infidelity, to which, however, it tended and actually led. 

In France, and this is the third race of modern anti-christian- 
ism, there arose, during the last century, and in the bosom of 
the Romish church, a radical apostacy from the Christian faith, 
and a burning hatred against it in the highest literary circles. 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, and the notorious author of 
‘‘The System of Nature”? are the well known exemplars of 
this scarcely hidden atheism and materialism, who could hardly 
speak of the sacred mysterics of religion except in their infernal 
style of mockery and irony. That there should be such an 


* Translated from ‘‘ Der Deutsche Kirchenfreund ” for October, 1848. 
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apostacy is nomarvel. France had forcibly suppressed the Refor- 
mation, and in concert with Jesuitism had most bloodily persecuted 
the Huguenots, her noblest subjects ; and yet doing this in sub- 
servience to worldly and political objects, had played a mischievous 
game with religion. This overreaching, politic, persecuting, 
jesuitical Romanism had only to throw off its mask, in order to 
disclose the dragon’s nature in its own bosom. The historic 
result was inexorable; having sowed Jesuitism, they must reap 
atheism and materialism. Gobel, archbishop of Paris, with 
his clergy, declared before the Convention, in 1793, that his for- 
mer life had been a deception, and that he now acknowledged no 
religion but the religion of freedom. 

Has France ever repented? We doubt it. She has possibly, 
under the restoration, and under Louis Philippe, reconciled her- 
self with Jesuitism. But new revolutions always follow such 
coalition between stale deism and Jesuitism. And very little 
confidence have we in the last revolution. It has, from the very 
outset, too strong an infusion of Fourierism and mob-law. What 
can we look for from a people, which to-day greets its “ citizen 
king’”’ with plaudits, and tomorrow chases him from the land ? 
which to-day coquets with the most absolute popery, and to-morrow 
prostrates itself at the feet of the rabble? which appoints the 
elections for the National Assembly to be held on the sacred feast- 
day of the Redeemer’s resurrection, thus beginning its new repub- 
lican era with redoubling the general profanation of the Lord’s 
Day? which with sentimental pomposity hangs out the deceptive 
escutcheon of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ; and right upon 
this takes refuge in military despotism, to save the unripe republic 
from subversion? We have, to be sure, hope for France ; but we 
expect it from the time when the cherished wish of Calvin, that 
greatest of Frenchmen, and the watchword of the noble count 
Agenor de Gasparin and of the Evangelical Society of Paris, 
shall be brought to pass ; — ‘¢ All France must be evangelized ! ”’ 

The fourth and most refined form of European antichristianity 
has made its appearance in Germany within the last ten years. 
As the Germans are the most speculative and learned race in the 
world, their infidelity shapes itself accordingly. We need not 
here explain how it was, that toward the end of the last century, 
under the combination of English deism, French materialism, 
the reign of the ungermanic Frederick the Great, the Wolfian 
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philosophy, the Kantian criticism, and the neology of Semler, the 
vulgar Rationalism gradually assumed form. Nor need we tell 
how Rationalism diluted the life-giving ideas of the gospel into 
meagre intellectualities and dry moral maxims ; nor how it got 
possession of the academical chairs and the consistories, and from 
those literary quarters spread itself among the cultivated and 
half-educated classes, and from thence has gone down into the 
lower grades of society. We have here in America its sorrowful 
results daily before us in a large part of the immigrants who 
come to us from that heart-chilling school. But this is not so far 
advanced in its hostility to revelation as is the later and more 
pantheistical Rationalism, of which we would particularly speak. 

The French revolution of 1830 made a new epoch for infidel- 
ity in Germany. Rationalism was gradually driven into the 
back-ground by the weapons of pure science, when it suddenly 
came to life again in an entirely new garb. Not only at that 
time did ‘‘ Young Germany,” the dregs of volatile Frenchism 
and Christ-hating Judaism, a Heine, Gutzkow, Mundt, Weinbarg, 
Borne, and their company, lift up the head in the most reckless 
manner, in songs, romances, and criticisms, announcing the over- 
throw of Christian morality, and ‘‘ the emancipation of the flesh ”’ 
with all its wasting passions; but also science took the field, with 
the heavy battery of philosophic thought and an excessively acute 
criticism, against the historic and dogmatic foundation of the 
church. It was in 1885, that Dr. F. Strauss, a disciple of 
Hegel, and the head of the extreme radical portion of this wide- 
spread school, first published his notorious ‘‘ Life of Jesus,”’ 
which might be better called “‘ An Attempt at the Annihilation 
of the Life of Jesus.’’ In the preface he announced the death 
of the old Rationalism of Dr. Paulus, or the so-called explanation 
of the miracles on natural principles; and also of the super- 
naturalism of Dr. Olshausen ; thus making way for his own pre- 
tended, only scientific view of the evangelical history. Accord- 
ing to this view, the person of the Saviour is stripped of all 
superhuman glory ; and his birth, his miracles, his resurrection 
and ascension, are ranked with the traditions of the heathen gods, 
and are explained as legendary fantasies of the first Christian 
communities. In the place of the church’s idea of a Redeemer, 
he puts the idea of humanity; and exalts this, as Robespierre 
formerly did reason, to the throne of the universe. The vene 
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ration of the only true God must hereafter yield to the worship of 
poetical, military, philosophical, and critical genius. He is not 
ashamed in his ** Quiet Leaves,’’ to rank Bettina’s Letters to 
Géthe with the Gospel of John. In this senseless impiety 
‘Young Germany” had got the start of him; as when, for 
instance, Heine compares the Memoirs of O’ Meara, Antomarchi, 
and Las Casas, with the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke ; 
and Borne calls Jean Paul Richter, the ‘* comforter of mankind,” 
and ‘our interceding high-priest!’’ On the whole, the panthe- 
istic hero-worship 1s a widely-spreading poison in modern litera- 
ture. It is the most dangerous ingredient in the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle, although he produces it somewhat refined. 
Strauss rends away the very last consolation of natural reli- 
gion, and denies, what no Rationalist had done, any sort of per- 
sonal existence after death. At the close of his ‘‘ Dogmaties,”’ 
which appeared five years later than his “ Life of Jesus,’ and in 
which, as he had before reduced the history, so now he reduces 
the doctrines of Christianity into speculative mist, he expressly 
says: ‘¢ A life beyond the grave is the last enemy which specula- 
tive criticism has to oppose, and if possible, to vanquish.”” As we 
were once conversing with a poetical friend, being at that time 
students, about this wisdom which ends with the sorry comfort of 
annihilation, he improvised this neat stanza on the Hegelians : 


‘fam the Way, the Truth, the Lire!’ 
So spake our Guide through mortal strife : 
But he with whom ye scare us, saith, 
‘Tam the Way, the Truth, the Deata!’ 


And the humorous poet-physician, Justin Kerner, while playing 
at nine-pins with Strauss, wittily expressed himself as follows : 


Less than a nine-pin, then, is man, 
According to your Hegel’s plan; 

The pin is set up as before, 

But man, knocked down, shall rise no more! 


After Dr. Strauss, in these and other writings which were tri- 
umphantly refuted by believing science, had made utter wreck of 
theology and Christianity, so that he could gather up no more 
laurels in this field, he married, quite consistently with his 
principles, the actress Agnes Schebest, (a Jewess, if we mistake 
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not,) of whom he became infatuated at the theatre; but soon 
after, with equal consistency, he separated from her. He was 
then, for a while, buried alive; since a couple of reviews, and a 
discourse upon the “ Romancer upon the Throne of the Czesars,” 
were scarcely audible whispers for a man who had set the world in a 
maze. He suddenly came to life again last spring as a political 
writer in the ‘“‘ Suabian Mercury ;”’ and as candidate for a depu- 
ty’s seat in the imperial parliament at Frankfort was defeated by a 
pietist, though he obtained a seat in the diet of Wiirtemburg. 

Strauss does not stand alone. His spirit prevailed for a time 
among a majority of the students at Tiibingen. His teacher, 
Dr. F. Baur, a man of great learning, penetration, power of 
combination, iron diligence, and in many respects of reputable 
character, but too philosophical to be a trusty historian, and too 
historical to be a good philosopher, exceedingly capricious in his 
criticism, with no practical interest in the Christian life, filled 
moreover with unbounded pride of learning, and extremely sensi- 
tive as to the least contradiction, — this man zealously urged the 
same principles, only more obscurely and abstrusely. A number 
of talented young teachers, as Reiff, Zeller, and Schwegler, trod 
exactly in his footsteps, slowly poisoning the academical youths, 
the hope of the Church. We have heard at Wiirtemburg many 
sermons of orthodox sound from such Straussian theologues, who 
at the bottom of their hearts regarded the gospel as a book of 
fables, and the church as a very useless institution. 

Meanwhile this destructive tendency of pantheistical speculation 
manifested itself in more open and corrupted form in North Germa- 
ny, where it originated ; and this it did chiefly in the universities 
of Berlin, Konigsberg, Halle, and Leipzig, and partly in collegial 
connection with the main defenders of orthodoxy. It formed for 
itself an organ in the ‘ Hallish,” afterwards the ‘“ German 
Annals’ by Ruge and Echtermeier, who may be resembled to 
the French encyclopeedists. They went on farther and farther, 
from logical school-dust into practical and social life-questions, 
from abstract metaphysics into political affairs. They jeered at 
the German trustiness and gentleness as hounds’ virtues, and 
prostrated themselves before the demoniacal heroes of the French 
Revolution. The Prussian and Saxon governments were at last 
roused up against this journal. It died; and was buried, from 


state policy, with considerable pomp. 
VoL. II. 44* 
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Upon this, Ruge went over to the Straussian ground. The 
same, and more also was the case with the tragicomic figure of 
the deposed theological licentiate and teacher, Bruno Bauer. 
He is truly “a knight of the rueful countenance,” who had only 
seen the history of theology. His shocking blasphemies may be 
explained as a kind of delirium tremens, in which his unbounded 
pride and ambition, whereby he had been characterized in his 
earlier Hegelian-orthodox period, wallowed in dialectic spasms. 
If Strauss had explained the evangelical history as the product 
of unconscious invention, Bruno, in his zeal to outshine his prede- 
cessor, deduced it from intentional fabrication on the part of the 
Evangelists, and branded them as formal, artful, and yet tasteless 
deceivers. In this he soared beyond the English deists and the 
writers of the “‘ Wolfenbuttle Fragments.” For while these 
talked in the phrase of stiff scientific arrogance, and assumed an 
air of stoical apathy toward the ruins of Christianity, they shewed, 
in the Olympian self-sufficiency of their notions, no inclination to 
infuse their private studies into the practical life of the community 
or to disturb its peace. But instead of this, we meet in Bruno a 
hellish hate and roaring rage against heart-religion, and the 
‘¢ apologetics,’ as he contemptuously calls all theologians who 
retain so much as a trace of the old Bible-belief. He goes the 
length of the crazy whim, that “ the Christ of the Gospels, con- 
sidered as a real historical personage, is an apparition at the sight 
of which humanity must turn gray with fright,—a form which 
can only awaken horror and dismay!” He calls the church a 
‘vampire, sucking out to the last drop the juice, strength, 
blood, and life of humanity.’”’ This Bauer also plays a part among 
the heroes of the Prussian revolution; and the last we hear of 
him, is, that the citizens of Charlottenburg, in an uproar toward 
the end of August, dragged him and his brother Egbert down 
stairs by the hair of their heads, and demolished his house! 
Strauss and Bauer at first had to do with Christianity only. 

But it is obvious that this process of critical destruction must 
make an end of all and every religion. And to this result, 
Feuerbach proceeds with all possible clearness and frankness, in 
his book, ‘*'The Essence of Christianity.”’ According to him, 
there is nothing objectively divine. All religion arises from a 
psychological self-deception, while the man, from an imperfect 
acquaintance with his own ‘ conceptions,” ascribes to a being 
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without him and above him what pertains to himself. All theol- 
ogy and christology has its origin in this illusory setting himself 
outside of himself; and is consequently nothing more than 
anthropology,—an external reflection of the proper essence of 
the man himself. In other words, philosophically speaking, ‘‘ man’s 
knowledge of God is merely man’s knowledge of himself.’ The 
belief in immortality is regarded by Feuerbach as a product of 
egoism ; and as highly injurious, because it takes off the thoughts 
of men from the present life into an unreal dream-world. 

It is hard to believe that this cheerless play of speculations 
can be carried any further ; but the power of speculative dialec- 
tics is inexorable. The admirable Feuerbach retained one trait 
of that well-meaning dream-life of religiosity, namely, love to 
mankind. The fine head of Max Stirner detected this, and 
forthwith he scribbled a book, “‘ The Individual and what belongs 
to him,” in which he calls Feuerbach a parson, because he yet 
adheres to an idol; and so this last residuum of religion, philan- 
thropy, must be annihilated at the behest of egotism. 

The egoism of this earthy philosophy is gross and vulgar mate- 
rialism. ‘There wants not a band of subordinate literary hacks, 
devoid of conscience, shame, and sense of decency, who popular- 
ize this most modern wisdom in fashionable journals for “ the 
elegant world,” in fugitive pieces, letters to the ladies, and poems 
for the enlightened public; and therein avail themselves of the 
rights of ‘ poetic licence ” in its largest liberty. The bookseller 
Otto Wigand of Leipzig, has the enviable merit of helping at the 
birth of this nauseous spawn of German literature, and of stand- 
ing as its godfather. The “ Young Germany slovens,”’ to use a 
phrase of Leo, lift up their voices with renewed effrontery for 
‘‘ the emancipation of the flesh”’ and ‘ the rapture of the sensual 
glance.”” At a festival of an Author’s Society held at Leipzig in 
1845, atheism was formally toasted, and loud cheers were given 
to ‘‘the free German spirit,’ “ for which there is a future, when 
it shall be at once delivered from the fetters of all authority, 
as well of the existing authority on earth, as of the imaginary 
goblin-power in heaven! ”’ 

Still, there is in Germany too much of moral and religious 
principle to allow anti-christianism, in a form of such naked 
godlessness, to find free currency among the people. Besides, 
there cleaves to Strauss, Bauer, Feuerbach, and Ruge too much 
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of metaphysical abstraction, of the rubbish of logical formularies, 
and of speculative pedantry, to be intelligible to the great mass 
of the people. These men are mere book-learned Germans, and 
unpractical idealists. 

It will be necessary, therefore, if ever this modern wisdom shall 
find its way into the market-place of popular life, that there 
be a system which, taking middle ground, shall locate itself in a 
theoretical respect rather on the far more popular principles of 
the vulgar Rationalism, and in a practical respect shall seek rather 
to hold on upon the moral principle of Christianity so thoroughly 
interwoven with the heart-strings of the German nation. This 
brings us to the “ Friends of Light’ and the ‘ German-Cath- 
olics,”’ who appeared nearly at the same time on the theatre of 
history, the first in 1841, the second in 1844. These, of late 
years, have abruptly crowded philosophical speculation into the 
back-ground, and have made the greatest noise in the market of 


German ecclesiastical affairs. 





OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


Dr. Peters on Barrism.—In this thorough-going piece, Dr. 
Peters maintains that sprinkling is the only mode of baptism made 
known in the Scriptures. In this case, our Baptist brethren glory in 
their distinctive name without cause ; for they neither baptize as much 
as do those who extend the ordinance to whole households, nor do 
they baptize as well according to scriptural precedents. ‘There are 
several sorts of persons with whose opinions on this subject those 
brethren have very little patience. Some, like Neander and other 
Germans, say that immersion was the primitive and apostolical practice ; 
but that the Church has changed it by her proper ecclesiastical power. 
Such a notion is very offensive to our Baptist friends. Others main- 
tain that the Scriptures do not favor one mode of administering this 
rite more than another, but that all modes are equally proper. This 
view, also, is very repugnant to the feelings of the Baptists. But 
when a man comes out, like Dr. Peters, and “ goes the whole figure,” 
insisting that sprinkling, though not the only valid, is the only or rderly 
and suitable, mode of administration, the Baptists listen to him with 
some respect. They are re: ady to say : “* This looks like fixed prin- 
ciple, it looks honest and sincere.” Strong ground is always the 
safest, and the easiest to maintain. The cause of truth has in no 
respect suffered so much as from the needless candor and unjustifiable 
concessions of its defenders. Nothing but such concessions keeps the 
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Baptist cause alive. This is their vantage-ground, and is more than 
half the battle to them. But for this, poor Pengilly, and other “hard 
shells,” would be as mute as a clam immerged in his miry bed. We 
rejoice to believe, that the views of our Baptist brethren are becoming 
more favorable to Christian liberty, and to the rights of conscience in 
those who honestly differ from them. It is well known that, in the 
mother country, they are rapidly relinquishing the custom of commu- 
nion with none but immersionists. We have known of one of their 
noblest spirits and most scholarly professors in this country, who has 
said, that, if he were to write a commentary on the book of Acts, he 
should not feel called upon to insert a sentence to which the padobap- 
tists would refuse their assent. Another of their prime men, of like 
stamp, has said in our hearing, that the feeling is gaining ground in 
his denomination, that they have hitherto laid too much stress on 
matters of form. Such indications are truly gratifying, as tokens of 
an increasing unity in the spirit of religion, which must lead to 
an increase of brotherly love, if not to free fraternal communion. 


Baptism, 1rs Import AnD Mopes.— Dr. Beecher here gives 
us a book for the student, as Dr. Peters has done for the more general 
reader. The peculiarity of Dr. Beecher’s very learned book is this ; 
— admitting that ¢mmerse is the primary sense of baptize, he maintains 
that baptize as used religiously, to indicate a certain ordinance of the 
Christian religion, has a secondary sense, peculiar and technical ; and 
that this secondary sense is PURIFY, without reference to the nature 
of the purification, whether natural, ceremonial, or spiritual; and 
without reference to the mode, whether by immersion, affusion, or 
sprinkling. His mode of treating the subject is altogether philological ; 
and is chiefly remarkable for the immense array of examples which 
he adduces in support of his views from the Greek ecclesiastical 
writers, who used their mother-tongue, and must have known, if ever 
any men did, what the Greek term “baptize” really imports. As 
he marshals his veteran host, and marches with these venerable fath- 
ers, resistless and triumphant, over the whole field of the controversy, 
it does appear to us that he has completely carried the day, and that 
he has put the discussion on a basis which promises far more satisfac- 
tory results than have heretofore followed from such debates. His 
book is admirable for the learning of its matter, the force of its logic, 
the vivacity of its style, and the piety and gentleness of its spirit. 
The manner in which Dr. Beecher deals with his furious assailant, 
Dr. Carson, reminds us of the remark of a witty friend on Dr. Woods’s 
reply to President Mahan on the doctrine of perfection: “The 
Doctor seized him as a boa constrictor seizes upon a bullock, twining 
his coils about the victim so that there is no getting away, then 
tightening the coils till every bone is broken and all is reduced toa 
mass of pulp, then gently lubricating him all over with the tongue, 
and finally gorging him at a single swallow!” It is rather odd that 
many leading Baptists should be so much displeased with the Bible 
translators and Bible societies for “ transferring,” instead of “ transla- 
ting,” the word baptize. They are indebted to this circumstance for 
their very name, if not for their existence as a great and prosperous 
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denomination. The old English Puritans agreed with Dr. Beecher in 
understanding water-baptism as a washing, and so rendered it in some 
of the older English versions. King James prevented his Translators 
from doing this, by requiring in the third of his injunctions laid upon 
them, to retain “the old ecclesiastical words,” such as “ church” for 
“ congregation,” and “ baptism,” for “washing.” Had the Translators 
been permitted to use the proper terms, instead of the so-called 
ecclesiastical, and in every case had put congregation for “ church,” 
and washing for “ baptism,” what would have been the consequence ? 
Why, plainly, we would have been all Congregationalists, and no Bap- 
tists! ‘Truly, there is much in a name. 


Tne Prisoners’ Frienp.— This publication belongs to the 
insect world. It first made its appearance as a little newspaper, 
monthly, we believe, called “The Hangman.” It was then a creep- 
ing thing. Next it became a weekly, under the still more ironical 
name of “The Prisoners’ Friend;” as though “hangman” and 
“ prisoners’ friend ” were all one and the same. ‘This was its chrysa- 
lis state, disgusting and helpless. It is now a handsomely printed 
monthly pamphlet, with a sort of jaunty and literary air. ‘This is its 
butterfly-state, though it leaves a slimy trace on every leaf and flower 
where it alights. The way in which the editor and his helpers befriend 
the prisoner is, by excusing all his unhandsome peccadilloes, and by 
laying the blame wholly on an uncertain impersonal something called 
“ Society,” which has organized itself so badly as to compel the poor 
misfortunate prisoner to steal or kill that he may gratify propensities 
which he has no other means of indulging. ‘This publication seeks to 
befriend lovely manslayers also, by bringing capital punishment to an 
end. It regards life as so sacred that it may never be taken. “ You 
must not take what you cannot give.” We presume that when the 
editor “catches a flea in his ear,’ or some other interesting animal 
which grazes in near vicinity to that organ, he never extinguishes the 
vitality which he is impotent to impart; but, like Uncle Toby with 
his fly, turns the depredators loose to prey upon society at large. On 
the subject of capital punishment, we have a divine law, and the 
reason of that law; which were also proclaimed long prior to the 
Mosaic code, and addressed to the whole human race through its 
second progenitor and his sons. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” This is the universal and perpetual 
law of God; and the reason of the law is added, —“ ror in the 
image of God made he man.” As the defacing and overthrowing of 
the statue of a king is an act of high treason, which stands at the 
head of all crimes, so to destroy the living image of God is the 
highest treason against the King of kings. The wilful homicide has 
murdered God in effigy ! For this he stands an outlaw, and is placed 
in the same class with the wild beast which has destroyed a human 
being; and “at the hand of every beast,” and at the hand of every 
such brutal man, the blood they have shed is required. Ilere the 
maxim applies in full force: “ The daw remains so long as the reason 
of the law remains.” It is said that the gospel brings in a milder law. 
But has the gospel taken away “the image of God » from man? Or 
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has it rather, so far as its influence has gone, heightened and perfect- 
ed that image? If the benevolent power of the gospel has increased 
our likeness to God, then it has strengthened the reason of the law 
given through Noah, and so confirms the law itself. Here is the argu- 
ment ina nut-shell. We will only add, that in Michigan, the only 
state in the union which has yet abolished the death-penalty, the 
people already, after a short trial, are alarmed at the increase of the 
blacker crimes, and grand juries are petitioning that the principle of 
the divine legislation may be restored to the statute-book. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


Missionaries. — Within a few weeks, strong reinforcements have 
been sent out to various mission stations. The societies are so top- 
heavy with debt, that, like the drunkard, they have to run to keep 
from toppling over. Their heavy burdens, and the resolution with 
which they stagger along under them, must create a sympathy, and a 
disposition to lend a helping hand. ‘The societies will have to pro- 
ceed upon Napoleon’s principle, that only by gaining more could he 
preserve what he had already gained. They seem also to be learning 
from his great war-minister, Carnot, how to make war sustain itself 
after the expense of the first invasion is defrayed. Every year, the 
missionary enterprise becomes more evidently a practical thing. 


Rev. Dr. Poor.— The return of this veteran and pioneer of our 
East Indian missions, after an absence of one-third of a century, 
gives great joy to his friends, and is lending a new impulse to the 
home-interests of the missionary work. It does great good to have 
such men revisit us, to tell us of the immense changes which have 
taken place among ourselves while they were far away, and also of 
the changes which they have witnessed during that time in the regions 
of heathenism. The visits of such men as Scudder, Spaulding, Cal- 
houn, and Poor, are the best of all agencies for the funds of the 
Board. We hope to see Dr. King and Mr. Goodell yet, as well as 
other worthies whom we only know by the reports of their labors. 


Mrs. M. S. B. Dana. — This lady, whose book, giving the reasons 
ef her turning from orthodoxy to Unitarianism, was so widely and 
eagerly circulated by our “liberal” friends, has lately, as we learn, 
again changed both name and creed. It is stated that she is mar- 
ried to an Episcopalian clergyman, and that she has been confirmed 
in his church with its Athanasian creed. It would seem that she was 
not so wedded to Unitarianism but that she was willing to be divorced 
from its cold embrace, and espoused to the opposite system. It is to 
be hoped that she has husbanded so much of her strength as will 
suffice to produce a most kind and conclusive refutation of her cele- 
brated letters in opposition to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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Hollis Street Church. — This church, which has been designated as 
“the Botany Bay of Boston rum-sellers,” occasionally does some 
things, which look as if its members did something with rum besides 
selling it. Oflate, one Mr. Knapp, from Nantucket, was engazed to 
supply their pulpit for a couple of Sabbaths. His first sermon was an 
attempt to explain our Saviour’s miracles on transcendental grounds ; 
namely, that they were such influences as any man may exert who is 
as good as Jesus was. We will believe this theory when we see some 
such man, performing some such “ mighty works,” and explaining them 
on this principle. That same Sabbath night, the supplying committee 
wrote to Mr. Knapp a stringent rebuke for his infidel sentiments, and for 
his impudence in broaching them in that place. They also requested 
him to supply them the next Sabbath by proxy, and not in person. 
Their letter and the sermon forthwith appeared in one of those vile 
prints which serve as common sewers to carry off the pollutions of this 
great city. And yet thissame church has invited Mr. King, a popular 
Universalist minister, who is as much of a Rationalist as Mr. Knapp 
or Mr. Parker, to be their pastor. In the recent warfare in the Uni- 
versalist Convention, Mr. King took the part of the trancendentalists 
against those who maintained that a belief in the gospel narratives is 
necessary to a Christian minister. He goes into the Hollis Street 
pulpit, expressly declaring that his sentiments are unchanged, and 
reserving the right of exchanging with Universalists. It remains to 
be seen what course will be taken in this matter by the Unitarian 
ministers and churches in Boston. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Sep. 7. Mr. Jonathan Edwards, Woburn, Mass. 
“« « Mr. Albert Paine, West Amesbury, Mass. 
“ 22. Mr. William Ireland, New Ipswich, N. H., to be a Mission- 
ary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
“ 28. Mr. Sylvester Hine, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Oct. 4. Mr. Charles C. Parker, Tinmouth, Vt. 


~*e 


“ 5. Mr. Thomas W. Cice , Phillips, Me. 


INSTALLATIONS, 


Aug. 2. Rev. W. E. Knox, First Cong. Church, Rome, N. Y. 
“ 13. Rev. Socrates Smith, Chandlerville, Cass Co. III. 
* 25. Rev. W. H. Hayward, New Salem, Mass. 
Oct. 4. Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Jr., Winthrop Church, Charles- 
town, Mass. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


Sept. 21. Rev. E. G. Babcock, Thetford Vt., x. 48. 
“ 28. Rev. E. R. Tyler, New Haven, Ct., x. 48. 


CHURCH ORGANISED. 
. 20. Berkley, Mass. 
















































of the character of the CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY is demanded by the 
wants of the religious community; and they heartily commend it to. 

~ _.< -‘the members of evangelical congregations, and to all with whom their 
opinion may have influence. It is their purpose, also, to contribute to 
its Pages, so far as their duties and engagements \ will permit, = - 


N. ADAMS, GEORGE A. OVIATT, 
3. AIKEN, - AUSTIN PHELPS, 
Ruse ANDERSON, GEO. RICHARDS, 
EDWARD. BEECHER, © WM. M. ROGERS, 
G. W. BLAGDEN, ' M. HALE SMITH 
EDWARD N. KIRK, J. B. WATERBURY. 


Boston, Ocroser 29, 1846. coe ae soe 


“Manchester, Feb. 21, 1848. 
I should do wrong to myself, did I not express my hearty 
of the Ozssgrvatory. I love its thorough-going, unbending, Puritan 
character, its unflinching advocacy of the “old paths,” and firm ad- 
herence to “ sound doctrine” in these days of slippery theology. May 
it live and flourish, so long as there is work to be done for the defence 
of the truth. | | 
B. F. NORTHROP. 


Tue subscribers, having been constant readers of the Curistian 
OsservaTory, can cheerfully recommend it to the Christian public as. cad Ele 
a sound, able, and judicious publication. It is well adapted to the oe. OS 
times, and worthy of extensive patronage. & 





B. TYLER, on | 
E. W. HOOKER, 
W. THOMPSON. 
East Winpsor Hu, Jan. 10th, 1848. 
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Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, of Hadley, Mass. 


_ The character, objects and execution of the Curist1an OBSERVATORY 
are, in the opinion of the subscriber, such as to give it a just title to the: 
warm and extensive patronage of the friends of evangelical truth, of 
the primitive order of the New England churches, of the junction of 
liberty with conservatism, and of practical and experimental piety. 


JOHN WOODBRIDGE. 


Tar Carist1aN OxpservaTory stands in the right place, having the 


_ widest horizon for its parposes in New England. It is built-upon a 


good, solid, Puritan foundation ; and below that, as I believe, “ upon 


the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Cunrst himself be- 


ing the chief é¢orner-stone.” But such an observatory, with all its 
advantages of basis, location and height, would be of little use without a 
competent and wakeful observer’; and &0 far as I have been able to 
learn, the public think they have got the right man. He is, every 
month, pointing out to us some of the disturbing forces, which vex our 
system, and threaten us with “disastrous twilight.” If any of these 
dubious * vestiges,” which lie beyond our system, should conglome- 
rate themselves into ‘“‘ wandering stars,” I doubt not he will give us 
the elements-of their orbits, and warn us of the danger. Some, per- 
haps, would be heartily glad to be rid, both of the Observatory and the 
Observer ; but for myself, I hope that the one will stand as long as 
Bunker Hill monument, that the other will live a great while to an- 
nounce the result of his observations, and_ that when he is transferred 
toa higher sphere, a worthy successor may never be wanting. 
Pittsfield, Feb. 14, 1848. H. HUMPHREY. 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 
" VOLUME FIRST. 





Tue first volume of this work, for 1847, contains a series of arti- 


- cles on the Inspiration of the Biblé; another on the use and necessity 


of creeds; ‘ahother exposing the mistakes and misstatements, in dis- 
paragement of Orthodoxy, made by ex-president Quincy in his History 
of Harvard ‘College ; and another of lives and sketches of eminent 
Puritans. Besides these, there ‘is a great variety of articles and re- 
views, none long, and many short and condensed, relating to subjects 
of religious and practical interest. ‘The whole forms a handsome vol- 
ume, combining utility with entertainment. It may be had, on appli- 
cation at this office, neatly bound in cloth, at very moderate terms. 














